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Evaluation of Credentials of Two Canadian 
Provinces—British Columbia and Alberta 


IRVIN HOFF 


NY VALID discussion of Canadian education and Canadian creden- 
A tials must be presented in terms of specific provinces, for not 
only is the Canadian educational system unlike our own, but as 
between provinces in the Country itself, there is lack of uniformity on 
both the secondary and higher levels. 


Canada has nine provinces. . . . By the Act of Confederation, education 
was one of the “‘states rights” reserved for the provinces and not sur- 
rendered to the federal government. We have no federal officer like 
your Commissioner of Education, no federal office, nothing but educa- 
tional sentiment, guided and controlled by the leaders of educational 
thought in each section, to produce even the semblance of uniformity. 


The number of Canadian students who enter higher institutions 
in the United States is increasing. That colleges and universities on 
this side of the border are most hospitable to this increase does not 
obviate the fact that some agreement as to ‘how their work shall be 
evaluated in terms of our own program” is highly desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary. 

At least two men have come to the aid of the party anent this 
problem. In 1924, K. P. R. Neville, Registrar of the University of 
Western Ontario, prepared a series of tables demonstrating how to 





*K. P. R. Neville, ‘The Interpretation and Evaluation of Canadian Credentials,” 
Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars, April, 1924, p. 83. 
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evaluate Canadian secondary school subjects in terms of United States 
Carnegie Units and college credits. These tables were not accepted 
by admissions officers in the United States as the ‘‘hand-book’’ they 
were intended to be and in 1928 Professor E. B. Stevens, Registrar 
at the University of Washington, prepared a table of equivalents, 
from the point-of-view of this country.? A survey of the present evalu- 
ation policies at ten border institutions of the United States indicates 
that some follow the Stevens recommendations, some the Neville, 
and some a synthesis of the two. Among the ten, there is scanty agree- 
ment as to “how their work shall be evaluated in terms of our own 
program.”’ 

Recognizing this situation and the confusion it nurtures, the Pacific 
Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars, in November, 1939, in- 
structed its President to appoint a Committee‘ ‘‘to formulate for the 
endorsement of the Conference of 1940 a policy on the evaluation 
of Canadian Credentials.” The present discussion represents a sum- 
marty of that Committee’s report, and includes the policies adopted 
by the Association at its 1940 Conference. 

Only two provinces are considered in the present discussion, British 
Columbia and Alberta. British Columbia and Alberta are awarded 
this dubious honor because (1) they send to Pacific Coast institutions 
more students than do all other provinces combined; (2) their educa- 
tional programs have undergone recent revisions; and (3) they repre- 
sent two types of Canadian education. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND ALBERTA 


To evaluate intelligently a particular credential the admissions 
officer must possess a rather thorough knowledge of the educational 
system which issues the document. The admissions officer must know, 
for example, the number of years of study normally required to obtain 
the credential; by whom it is issued; something of the content covered; 


7 E. B. Stevens, “The Canadian Student and the Evaluation of His Credentials,” 
Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 3:231-42, January, 
1928. 

* Data obtained from questionnaires sent to ten border universities, 1939. Originals 
on file in Registrar's Office, University of Washington. 

*Members of the Committee: Registrars J. P. Mitchell, Stanford; Ella L. Oleson, 
University of Idaho; Earl M. Palette, University of Oregon; E. B. Lemon, Oregon 
State College; Frank T. Barnard, Washington State College; and Irvin Hoff, 
University of Washington, Chairman. (Mr. Dean Newhouse, now Dean of Men 
at the University of Washington, was originally chairman of the committee.) 
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the notations or indices by which it may be identified as official or 
unofficial; and the rights and privileges accorded the holder of such 
a credential in the educational system from which he comes. Before 
plunging into a recitation of the specific problems of the evaluation 
of British Columbia and Alberta credentials, it, therefore, seems 
desirable to discuss briefly those portions of the educational program 
in these provinces from which evaluation problems emanate. 


The High School Course in British Columbia Expands to a 
Four-Y ear Program 


Prior to 1932 the high schools of British Columbia were organized 
on a three-year basis, embracing the work of grades IX, X, and XI. 
Complete Grade XI or Junior Matriculation standing was required 
for admission to the University. This standing was obtained by writ- 
ing Junior Matriculation Examinations in the required subjects. By 
1932 the high school course, through a process of accretion, had been 
expanded to such an extent that only the brighter students found it 
possible to complete the work in three years. Therefore, to bring 
nomenclature into conformity with actual practice, Grade XII was 
added to the high school program. From 1932 to 1940 all students 
desiring to enter the University of British Columbia were required 
to possess complete Grade XII Examination Certificates issued by the 
Provincial Department of Education. During the early part of the 
period the “brighter students’’ were still permitted to complete in 
three years the work covered by Grade XII examinations. In the later 
part of the period expansion of the high school curriculum reached a 
point where it seemed expedient to require all students to remain in 
high school four years. 


In this expansion there has been no essential change in the limits of 
work, in the subjects covered by the University Entrance Examination ; 
though there has been a considerable extension of work in other depart- 
ments, such as health, physical education, guidance, practical and fine 
arts. All students attending . . . high school are now required to attend 
four years to complete the requirements for University Entrance Stand- 
ing.® 


In 1940 a further alteration, not so much in program as in nomen- 
clature, took place in British Columbia. The title of the certificate 


* Letter from Mr. Charles B. Wood, Assistant Registrar, University of British 
Columbia, July 9, 1940. 
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required for admission to the University was changed from Grade 
XII Examination to University Entrance Examination. A replica of 
this new credential is shown in Figure 1. 

It is possible in British Columbia for students to prepare for Uni- 
versity Entrance Examinations by private study. The vast majority, 
however, follow a program of high school instruction. Whatever the 
method of preparation, the student is required to meet the standards 
set by the Provincial Department of Education. This agency, in co- 
operation with the University authorities, administers the examina- 
tions and issues the official credentials. 

University Entrance Examinations are confined, in the main, to the 
so-called academic subjects. The subjects required for University 
Matriculation are: 

Required Courses 

A. English VI 

B. Social Studies V 

C. General Science V 

D. Mathematics VI 

E. Foreign Language III (Latin or French or German) 
Optional Courses 

A. Total of fifteen credits (See Figure I.)® 


Canadian educators have long maintained that “‘it is the passing 
of the Matriculation Examination and not attendance at a high school 
for a prescribed period that is looked upon as the guarantee of the 
required academic standing for admission to the University.”’ It is 
interesting to note, however, that within the last few years the British 
Columbia Provincial Department of Education has inaugurated a 
system of high school accreditation similar to that which obtains in 
the United States. ‘High schools which meet certain prescribed stand- 
atds may recommend for University Entrance standing, in any sub- 
ject, students who have made an average of C+ or better (roughly 
the upper 40 per cent of the class). The Department of Education 
issues official certificates to recommended students as well as to those 
who have taken the examinations of the High School and University 
Matriculation Board.”* How rapidly the Department will extend this 
accreditation procedure is not yet apparent. From credentials recently 


* “Requirements for University Entrance and Senior Matriculation for June, 1941,” 
University of British Columbia Bulletin. 

* Letter from Charles B. Wood, Assistant Registrar, University of British Columbia, 
July 9, 1940. 

* Ibid. 
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scrutinized, however, the author would predict that within a few 
years it will become general throughout the Province. 


University Credit May Be Earned Through Grade XIII, Senior 
Matriculation Examinations 


In British Columbia the student may complete the equivalent of 
first-year University work by writing Grade XIII Senior Matricula- 
tion Examinations. He may prepare for these examinations either by 
private study or by study in an approved high school. Most students 
prepare for the examinations in approved high schools. ‘“The courses 
for Senior Matriculation are drawn up in close collaboration with the 
University and made to parallel as closely as possible those offered in 
the first year of the University. Senior Matriculation (Grade XIII) 
standing is obtained by examination only.” The examinations adminis- 
tered by the Provincial Department of Education are sufficiently rigor- 
ous to guarantee that students who pass have attained a satisfactory 
level of achievement in the courses represented. 

The subjects required for complete Grade XIII standing are: 


1. English 

2. Mathematics 

3. Foreign language (course IV in a language continued from Uni- 
versity Entrance) Latin, Greek, French, or German 

4, 5. Elective: two of a second foreign language—course IV, a third 
foreign language—course IV, Greek, history, economic history, 
biology I, biology II, chemistry, physics, home economics® 


Within this framework students “select the options that are pre- 
requisites for the courses they expect to take in the University.’’° The 
Senior Matriculation Certificate reproduced in Figure I indicates Com- 
plete Grade XIII Standing. The subject pattern which appears on this 
credential is in conformity with the requirements listed above and 
with the educational objectives of the student concerned. 


The Educational Program in Alberta Undergoes a Series of Revisions 


Prior to the academic year 1937-1938, secondary schools in the 
Province of Alberta provided instruction leading to University Ma- 
triculation with either freshman (first year) or sophomore (second 
year) standing. Work taken in Grades IX, X and XI prepared stu- 
dents to write Junior Matriculation Examinations. Holders of com- 


* “Requirements for University Entrance and Senior Matriculation for June, 1941,” 
Op. cit., p. 7. 
” Ibid. 
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plete Junior Matriculation Examination Certificates were eligible to 
enter the University of Alberta with freshman standing, i.e. First 
Year Arts. Work offered in Grade XII paralleled the work of first- 
year University and prepared students to write Senior Matriculation 
Examinations. Holders of complete Senior Matriculation Examination 
Certificates were eligible to enter the University with sophomore stand- 
ing, i.e., Second-Year Arts or First-Year Applied Science. 

In 1937-1938 the privilege of entering the University of Alberta on 
the basis of the Junior Matriculation (Grade XI) credential was 
withdrawn. The Senior Matriculation (Grade XII) Certificate was 
made the requirement for University entrance. Students admitted on 
the basis of Senior Matriculation credentials, however, were admitted 
to what was still termed, “Second Year University.” The effect of 
this plan was to make the high schools four-year institutions and to 
reduce correspondingly the number of years required in the Univer- 
sity proper to obtain the several bachelor’s degrees. 

In 1939-1940 Alberta again altered its secondary school program; 
this time by inaugurating what it termed the ‘‘New Revised Pro- 
gramme of Studies.’ In this revised program, the work of Grade IX 
was placed in the Junior High School. The work of grades X, XI, 
XII was incorporated in the Senior High School. At the same time 
the University of Alberta, without altering the content of the cur- 
ricula offered, changed its nomenclature from Second, Third and 
Fourth Year Arts to First, Second and Third Year Arts. Under the 
Revised Programme students with complete Grade XII standing are 
admitted to First-Year University work. The high schools operate on 
a credit-hour basis. A class which meets for five days per week for 
thirty-five minutes per day throughout the school year carries five 
credits. A student must earn a minimum of 100 credits to be eligible 
for high school graduation. At graduation the student, through the 
Provincial Department of Education, is awarded the “High School 
Diploma.” Junior and Senior Matriculation with all their connotations 
have been eliminated. The recipient of the High School Diploma who 
has taken the required subjects and earned grades of not lower than 
“B” is eligible to matriculate at the University of Alberta with first- 
year standing." Figure II displays a copy of the official credential 
issued under the “Revised Programme of Studies.” 

For the purpose at hand, one further element in the Alberta educa- 
tional program should be understood—the ‘‘Pass” degree awarded in 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the University of Alberta. In most 


™ Requirements for Normal Entrance or University Matriculation. See Figure II. 
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FicureE II 
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departments of this Faculty two courses or curricula are available: 
the General Course and the Honors Course. Any regular student 
may take a General Course; only recommended and approved students 
may take an Honors Course.’? The General Course culminating in 
the ‘‘Pass’” Degree may be completed in three years. An Honors 
Course awards the degree at the end of four years. The relative stand- 
ing or merit of the two degrees may be deduced from the require- 
ments the University of Alberta itself imposes upon “honors gradu- 
ates” and ‘‘pass graduates” who desire to candidate for the Master of 
Arts or the Master of Science degree. ‘“With respect to honors gradu- 
ates the quantitative requirement is the equivalent of four graduate 
courses and a thesis, and with respect to pass graduates, . . . the 
equivalent of six graduate courses and a thesis.”** “Pass graduates” 
are permitted to enter upon advanced study, but are placed in that 
study at a point commensurate with their undergraduate preparation. 


SPECIFIC PROBLEMS OF EVALUATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
ALBERTA CREDENTIALS 


In the preceding section certain parts of the educational structure 
in British Columbia and Alberta were discussed. Similarities and dif- 
ferences between the two systems were apparent; comparisons with 
the organization of our own institutions have undoubtedly been made 
by the reader. The present section sets forth (1) broad questions of 
policy concerning admission of British Columbia and Alberta stu- 
dents to higher institutions of the United States which must be 
settled before the admissions officer can begin the process of trans- 
lating specific credentials into Carnegie Units or college credits and 
(2) principles endorsed by the Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate 
Registrars concerning these questions. 


British Columbia 


A. The Question B. The Principle Adopted by the 
P.C.A.C.R. 


1. Shall students from British Co- 1. Students in this category should 
lumbia holding Grade XII, Uni- be admitted with freshman stand- 


versity Entrance Certificates be ing to colleges and universities of 
admitted to higher institutions the Pacific Coast Association. No 
in the United States, and, if so, advanced credit should be al- 
with what status ? lowed. See Figure I for an evalu- 


ation in terms of Carnegie Units. 


” University of Alberta Calendar, Sessions 1939-40, p. 75. 
* [bid., p. 118. 
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2. Shall students from British Co- 
lumbia holding complete Grade 
XIII, Senior Matriculation Cer- 
tificates be allowed advanced 
credit when admitted to higher 
institutions in the United States, 
and, if so, how much? 


. Shall holders of bachelor’s de- 
grees from the University of 
British Columbia or its affiliates 
be granted admission to our grad- 
uate schools, and, if so, on what 
basis ? 


Alberta 
a. 


. Shall students from Alberta who 
earned Grade XI, Junior Matric- 
ulation standing prior to 1937- 
1938 be admitted to higher 
institutions in the United States 
or shall they be required to pre- 
sent complete Grade XII stand- 
ing? 

. Shall students from Alberta who 
earned complete Grade XII, 
Senior Matriculation standing 
subsequent to 1937-1938, but 
prior to the advent of the New 
Revised Programme, 1939-1940, 
be allowed advanced credit 
when admitted to higher institu- 
tions in the United States? 

. Shall students who obtain Grade 
XII standing under the New Re- 
vised Programme—holders of 
High School Diplomas, eligible 
to enter the First-Year University 
in Alberta—be allowed ad- 
vanced credit when admitted to 
higher institutions in the United 
States ? 


2. Students 


in this classification 
should be admitted with ad- 
vanced standing. A maximum of 
forty-five quarter credits should 
be allowed on complete Grade 
XIII Certificates. For incomplete 
certificates, nine credits per divi- 
sion may be allowed.* See Figure 
I for a detailed evaluation. 


. Holders of bachelor’s degrees 


should be admitted to our gradu- 
ate schools. Placement in gradu- 
ate work will depend upon the 
candidates’ undergraduate prepa- 
ration. 


Students in this classification, if 
any apply, should be required 
to obtain complete Grade XII 
standing before admission is 
granted. 


. Students in this group should be 


admitted with freshman stand- 
ing. No advanced credit should 
be allowed. 


. Students in this category should 


be admitted with freshman stand- 
ing. No advanced credit should 
be allowed. See Figure II for an 
evaluation in terms of Carnegie 
Units. 


* On a complete certificate at least five divisions are listed. The mathematics 
and English divisions may include two or three items each. See Figure II. 
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4. Shall “pass graduates”—holders 4. These students should be ad- 


of the Three-Year ‘‘Pass” Degree mitted to our graduate schools. 
— from the University of Alberta Placement in graduate study and 
be admitted to United States the time required to obtain an 
graduate schools, and, if so, with advanced degree will depend 
what status? upon the candidates’ undergrad- 


uate preparation. 


SUPPORTING DATA FOR POLICIES ADOPTED 


In formulating the policies adopted by the Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion, the Committee recognized that it would be both impertinent and 
impossible to attempt an ‘‘accreditation” of Canadian institutions by 
scrutinizing and evaluating course content, teaching methods, physical 
plant, examination questions, et cetera. In lieu of accreditation, aca- 
demic records in a member institution were analyzed to ascertain how 
well British Columbia and Alberta students performed in relation to 
students admitted with similar standing from secondary schools and 
colleges of the United States.1* This analysis yielded the following 
information: (1) As a group, students who presented British Colum- 
bia Grade XII credentials for admission performed better in their 
first year scholastically than did the entire freshman class; (2) as a 
group, students who presented Alberta Grade XII credentials for 
admission made a scholastic showing slightly below that of the entire 
freshman class; (3) as a group, students who presented British Co- 
lumbia Grade XIII credentials for admission to sophomore standing 
performed better scholastically than did the entire sophomore class, 
and better than the average of the entire undergraduate student body; 
(4) transfer students from both British Columbia and Alberta higher 
institutions performed better scholastically than the average of the 
entire undergraduate student body; and (5) as a group, Grade XIII 
students from British Columbia maintained a scholastic average equal 
to that earned by students who “transferred” from higher institutions 
in British Columbia and Alberta. 

These data support the conclusion that the educational systems of 
British Columbia and Alberta adequately prepared the students under 
observation for the work required of them as a result of the standing 
granted by the admissions office of the member institution. The stand- 
ing granted was in conformity with the policies adopted by the Pacific 
Coast Association at its 1940 Conference. 


* Records of all British Columbia and Alberta students entering from 1933 to 
1940 were analyzed statistically. Complete data appeared in original report. 








Reading at the College Level 
W. S. GUILER AND J. H. COLEMAN 


OR MORE than a decade Miami University has provided remedial 
Fiinstruction for college freshmen whose previous training in Eng- 
lish fundamentals, spelling, and arithmetic had left much to be de- 
sired. More recently, this service has been extended to include remedial 
work in reading. The procedures used and the results attained in a 
reading program designed to meet the needs of the most retarded 
readers in the School of Education are reported in this article. 

The results of a recent unpublished study of the reading achieve- 
ments of 1,043 college freshmen lend significance to the reading 
problem at the college level. Analysis of the reading test scores of 
these freshmen showed that 53 per cent were below the norm for their 
grade level in reading comprehension. Of those who were below stand- 
ard in comprehension, 25 per cent were one or more years retarded; 
12 per cent, two or more years retarded; 6 per cent, three or more 
years retarded; and 2 per cent, four or more years retarded. Analysis 
of the reading test scores also showed a striking amount of retarda- 
tion in rate of reading, 80 per cent of the students being below the 
norm for their grade level. Of those who were sub-standard in read- 
ing rate, 64 per cent were retarded one or more years; 56 per cent, 
two or more years; 50 per cent, three or more yeats; and 35 per cent, 
four or more years. 

The reading work arranged for the freshmen engaged in teacher 
training may be regarded as a vital phase of the university guidance 
program in the sense that provision is made for helping the students 
overcome their reading handicaps. The same type of remedial reading 
service that is extended to freshmen of the School of Education is 
available to all freshmen and upperclassmen in the university who 
desire to make use of the opportunity. Any counselor in the institution 
who feels that an advisee should have his reading habits improved is 
free to direct the student to the office of the director of remedial in- 
struction for special help. 

All of the habits with which the reading program is concerned have 
to do with the improvement of comprehension. The particular habits 
may be designated as follows: (a) word meanings, (b) total mean- 
ing, (c) central thought, (d) reading for details, (e) organization, 
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and (f) summarization. No attempt is made to improve rate of 
reading for the reason that a number of experiments conducted by 
the writers show that improvements in reading comprehension tends 
to be accompanied by an increase in reading rate. 


PROCEDURES 


Selecting the Students. The selection of students constituted the 
first step in the reading improvement program. The students were 
chosen on the basis of scores derived from Form A of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Tests: Advanced (New Edition), which had been 
given during Freshman Week to all first-year students in the univer- 
sity. The sixty-six students selected for the reading project were those 
having the lowest reading scores among the freshmen of the School 
of Education. The median reading score attained by these sixty-six 
freshmen was below the norm for ninth-grade pupils. The average 
percentile rank in comprehension, based on the distribution of scores 
for all Miami University freshmen, was eight, the range in rank being 
from zero to twenty-eight. The average percentile rank in reading rate 
was thirteen, the range in rank being from zero to ninety-four. Of the 
sixty-six students who were enrolled in the reading project when the 
work began, fifty-three remained to complete the work. The other 
thirteen students either transferred to another institution or to another 
division of the university, or withdrew from college. The results pre- 
sented in a later section of this article have to do with the attainments 
of the fifty-three students who remained to complete the program. 

Selecting and Organizing Instructional Materials. The selection and 
organization of the instructional materials constituted the second step 
in the reading improvement program. The instructional materials con- 
sisted of thirty-six reading units. A fairly adequate idea of the nature 
and organization of these units may be gained from the one that is 
reproduced on the following pages. Each unit begins with a selection 
of approximately three hundred words. Three criteria are employed 
in the choice of the selections. These are (a) student interest in the 
content, (b) social significance of the content, and (c) difficulty of the 
content. Just below each selection is a glossary in which all difficult 
words and words carrying unusual meanings are defined. The purpose 
of the glossary is to enable the student readily to get the meaning of 
any word which might block his effort to comprehend the thought. 
Two kinds of information were available to serve as criteria for the 
choice of the glossary items. The first consists of Thorndike’s estimates 
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of the number of words recognized by the student at a given grade 
level.1 The second relates to the Buckingham-Dolch Free Association 
Study,? which provides a list of words which pupils in different school 
grades are able to recognize. In order to protect the retarded readers, 
all words above the level of eighth-grade pupils were defined in the 
glossary. Some additional words which do not meet these criteria were 
also defined. Among these are those occasional words which are used 
in such a way that their meaning is obviously more difficult to com- 
prehend than their rating in either of the two word lists would seem 
to indicate. 


A TYPICAL READING UNIT 


Your newspaper constantly records sudden deaths from heart attacks. Frequently 
the victims are in the prime of life, yet they die too soon. Why? In thousands of 
cases the victim was unaware that he had heart trouble. Or he may have failed 
to heed warnings which would have been plain to a doctor. In still other instances, 
he ignored his doctor’s orders to slow down on work and exercise. The person who 
knows he has heart trouble is likely to live longer than the one who doesn’t suspect 
it. It is the man who does not know or mistakes the symptoms who is in real danger. 

Several common symptoms may indicate heart disease but only a physician can 
decide whether or not they are serious. “Indigestion” may be a cloak for an 
impaired heart. Shortness of breath, pounding or fluttering of the heart may be due 
to nervousness or overwork; or they may be caused by trouble in the heart itself. 
Irregularities of the heart's beat, pain near the heart, or pains in the arms and armpits 
may indicate that something is wrong with the heart, or they may be of little 
importance. Any of these symptoms calls for an early and thorough examination by 
a physician. Today physicians know more about diseases of the heart and are better 
equipped to diagnose and treat them than ever before. When advisable your doctor 
may employ the X-ray and the electrocardiograph and other modern devices to de- 
termine the condition of your heart. Give him a chance to help you. Modern medical 
skill has enabled thousands of men and women with damaged or weakened hearts 
to lead useful, active lives, because they know what their hearts can and cannot 
endure. You can do much to help keep your heart healthy. 

















* * *£ *F 


ADVISABLE, worth recommending; de- identify. 
sirable. ELECTROCARDIOGRAPH, an electric de- 
ARMPIT, hollow under the arm at the vice showing how the heart beats. 
shoulder. IGNORED, paid no attention to; slighted. 


DIAGNOSE, discover what is wrong with; IMPAIRED, damaged. 


*E. L. Thorndike, “The Whcabularies of School Children,” Contributions to 
Education (J. Carleton Bell, ed ), Vol. I, pp. 69-76 (Publications of the New York 
Society for the Experimental St dy of Education). World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, 1924. 

*B. R. Buckingham and E. \Y. Dolch, A Combined Word List. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1936. | 
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INDIGESTION, poor digestion; dyspepsia. _ OVERWORK, too much work. 


IRREGULARITY, unevenness. SHORTNESS OF BREATH, short, rapid 
NERVOUSNESS, being nervous; irritabil- breathing. 
ity. SYMPTOMS, signs. 





GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR UNIT 


Write your answers in the spaces provided. Under GETTING WORD MEAN- 
INGS, you will write words as answers; under GETTING THE FACTS, you will 
write A, D, or N as answers; under the other headings, you will write numbers 
as answers. 


GETTING WORD MEANINGS. In the space at the right, write the underlined 
word which means: 


1 regularly; continually; incessantly ; aaiiiaat etn Aes Siemans 4 
2 cases; examples; illustrations. . . Pe err rr ec 2 
3 guess; imagine; appeclend: surmise . . 6 6 6 6 cet eevwrececesccenes 3 
4 did not know; was ignorant or unconscious of; un- 
informed . . . 6 x tk. See ranean 4 
5 trained; prepared: provided with necessities $8 oe Wea eckeka eee 5 
6 bear; put up with; submit to; sustain; tolerate. . ........... eee ee eee 6 
7 injured; hadeved: weakened; deteriorated ER 55 ap Sgilosa dor ox uae akerakara enter cea 7 
8 signals ; evidences; peculiarities; indications . . 2... .cecececccccccees 8 
9 wise; sensible; expedient; advantageous . . . . ....e eee eeececceeces 9 
10 failed to follow; neglected purposely ; disregarded . 4 ickaa Shen eae eee 10 
11 defects of a changeable OE CELAUIC TANUIGE vo. 5 ov. - Lo rasicn tule toa neene. 11 
12 ascertain; examine to determine the cause; determine 
MII 6 kc EE EKA ES HORS we Rete ee 12 
CHOOSING THE BEST TITLE. The best title for this 
OE Tc ko 6 % GAS eee 
1 Watching Your Heart 3 ‘Senate of Heart Diseases 
2 Treating Heart Diseases 4 Sudden Deaths from Heart Attacks 


GETTING THE MAIN IDEA. The main idea in this 
Sleetionnissthat: -; .< (s ccnccaces Werneeenenecs 


1 There are several common symptons of heart disease. 

2 Physicians are now better equipped than ever before 
to diagnose and treat heart diseases. 

3 The person who suspects that he has heart trouble 
should see a physician and follow his advice. 

4 If discovered in time, all cases of heart disease may 
be cured completely by a competent physician using 
modern devices. 


GETTING THE FACTS. For your answer write A (agrees), D (disagrees), N (not 


included). 
1 Heart attacks frequently result in very sudden deaths .................... 1 
Many people do not realize that — have heart 
OER 6 sk ee Se & OA Oe eee eee 2 


3 Worry and orernosk 4 are , sometimes causes of heart 
Rrotiblens «bse he Ae Bare ae ae SO ae ee eee 
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4 Most people who die valued are the victims of 


I na ee ere eae ee er 4 
5 The person who is unaware of the symptoms of heart 

ON EE ee ee eS eer rere Ter 5 
6 Doctors know more about heart diseases now , than 

EM a a lh Ss ce WN ae henna 6 
7 Those who have a disease of the heart seldom live as 

RCI, gg eS Some. & wee Wie senndceeueeaeceuns ? 
8 Physicians now have certain devices available for : use 

Ee ere rr ree 8 
9 The person with heart trou§le must not expect to 

IE gk kk Sw SW wo Dane e ddwA ca aweemees 9 


10 By watching for common symptoms, each person may 
determine for himself whether or not he has heart 
RN are e ata, 20° ak Lachaise: Ob “aie: Soe gah a hea ead ese 10 


MAKING AN OUTLINE. Make a partial outline of the selection by writing the 
numbers of six of the following items in the proper 











space 

1 Indigestion. I Why sufferers from heart diseases 
2 Nervousness. frequently die too soon. 
3 Frequent pounding or fluttering of 

the heart. A B 
4 They do not slow down on work 

and exercise. II Possible symptoms of heart diseases. 
5 They possess more knowledge of 

heart diseases. A B 
6 They sometimes do not realize that 

they have heart trouble. III Why doctors can now deal with 
7 They worry too much about their heart diseases better than formerly. 

condition. 
8 They have better equipment for A B 

diagnosing and treating heart ail- 

ments. 


DRAWING CONCLUSIONS. It seems fair to conclude from this selection that 
— — and that 





1 Physicians can do much to help i.1ose who have heart 
trouble. 

2 Everyone should be able to redbgnize the common 
symptoms of heart diseases. 

3 A physician may use the X-rev and the electro- 
cardiograph to treat heart disea 2s. 

4 The person who knows that he k s heart trouble and 
who observes certain precautions . :ay live longer than 
the person who has a normal T 





Student’s score 


Following the glossary are exercises designed to improve students 
in the six basic reading habits previously listed. Different techniques 








-.— 
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were employed in the construction of the exercises. Because of space 
limitations, we can deal here only with the technique used in connec- 
tion with the development of word meanings. In each unit there are 
several sets of synonyms or descriptive phrases which fit the meaning 
of certain underlined words in the selection. Usually, more words are 
underlined than are required for the answers, a precaution that was 
taken to exclude the possibility of mere matching. The primary pur- 
pose of this type of activity is to give the student an opportunity to 
broaden his understanding of words, and thus to increase his stock 
of word meanings. This purpose is achieved in different ways. When- 
ever it is possible, several synonyms corresponding to the answer are 
used. When more than one synonym is used, these are arranged in the 
order of their difficulty, the easiest one being placed at the left of the 
word-meaning exercise so that the student’s search for the correct 
answer begins with a familiar word. 

Administering the Remedial Program. The third step in the read- 
ing program had to do with the administration of the remedial work. 
Remedial periods were scheduled at three o'clock and four o'clock on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday afternoons. The students were re- 
quired to spend two hours per week on reading until their work was 
completed; however, they were free to choose either the three or four 
o'clock hour on any two of the above mentioned days. The attendance 
requirements for the reading groups were the same as for all regular 
classes in the university. On the average, each student needed twenty- 
two hours to complete the program. 

The reading work was administered by Ralph Snyder, a well- 
qualified student assistant, working under the direction of one of the 
writers. The first meeting was devoted to the accomplishment of the 
following purposes: (a) to impress the students with the importance 
of reading as a tool in studying; (b) to acquaint the students with 
the nature of the various habits involved in effective reading; (c) to 
acquaint each student with the particular reading habits in which the 
treading test showed him to be deficient; and (d) to familiarize the 
students with the methods involved in working the exercises designed 
to improve specific reading habits. During the succeeding periods the 
students worked on the various reading units by first reading the 
selection and then doing the exercises. 

Individualized group instruction was the basis on which the reading 
program was administered. In the case of those phases of comprehen- 
sion in which a majority of the group was weak, group instruction was 
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employed. When only a limited number of students experienced diffi- 
culty with a given phase of comprehension, instruction was organized 
for the particular students concerned. Individualization of the 
remedial work was made possible by organizing the reading units in 
a way that enabled each student to obtain practice on the phases of 
comprehension in which he had manifested greatest deficiency. An 
attempt was made to render each student conscious of his own weak- 
nesses in comprehension by helping him discover the nature of his 
own types of reading difficulties through an analysis both of his own 
preliminary reading test and of his completed reading units. Further- 
more, each pupil was encouraged to keep a record of his own particu- 
lar shortcomings after these had been identified. Moreover, each 
pupil was shown how to compare his own score on each reading unit 
with the accompanying norm, so that he could readily observe his own 
progress. 

Provision was made for a large degree of self-administration of the 
reading program. The organization of the reading units was such that 
only a minimum of teacher direction was necessary. The exercises on 
each of the six phases of comprehension were preceded by clear-cut 
directions, and all of the exercises were of the objective type. More- 
over, scoring keys were made available so that each student could 
score a reading unit just as soon as he had completed the exercises. 
In this connection, it should be stated that each student was held 
responsible for the accurate scoring of his own exercises. This provi- 
sion for self-administration and self-scoring relieved the instructor of 
much routine work and enabled him to use the time thus saved in 
showing individual students how more careful and effective reading 
would have enabled them to answer correctly the items which were 
missed. 

After the exercises for a given unit had been scored, the student 
was given ample opportunity to discover the correct answers to ‘ndi- 
vidual items which had been missed or omitted. The scoring had 
shown the student where he was wrong; hence, what he needed most 
after the scoring was done was a chance to discover why he was 
wrong. Accordingly, the student was encouraged to reread very care- 
fully the parts of the selection the content of which furnished the 
clues to the answers of all missed or omitted items. In case the re- 
reading did not convince the student that his answer to an item was 
wrong, he was encouraged to discuss the point in question with the 
instructor. This type of checking on incorrect responses is a highly 
significant phase of the process of improving reading habits. With- 
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out the careful rereading that needs to be done in order to correct a 
wrong answer and without the consequent discussion (when the 
latter seems advisable) , the student will not have an adequate oppor- 
tunity to profit from his mistakes. 

During the course of the work on the reading units, the students 
were given training in grouping words for more effective thought 
getting, as indicated in the following illustrations: 


The honey ants gather this material, but they are confronted with the 
problem of storing it. 


The honey ants | gather this material, | but they are confronted with | 
the problem of storing it. 


Most sewage and contaminated matter remains close to the lake shores 
and the banks of rivers where, incidentally, most of the bathing is done. 


Most sewage and | contaminated matter | remains close to the lake 
shores and | the banks of rivers, | where, incidentally, | most of the 
bathing | is done. 


The reader may be surprised to learn that this type of activity was a 
new experience for many of the college freshmen. They had thought 
of reading as a matter of “looking at one word at a time.” 

From time to time while the reading program was in progress the 
students brought to class the textbooks used in their regular courses 
which were the most difficult for them to read. This practice was fol- 
lowed so that the students would learn how to carry over to their 
regular courses the basic reading habits which the reading units were 
designed to improve. This type of practice is in keeping with the 
principle that the best way to insure transfer of training is to teach 
for it. 

Measuring Improvement. The final step in the reading program 
consisted in measuring the amount of improvement that had been 
attained. For this purpose Form B of the Iowa Silent Reading Tests: 
Advanced (New Edition) was used. This test is the equivalent of the 
initial test in content and in difficulty. Great care was exercised to 
keep uniform the conditions under which the initial and final tests 
were given. The results are recorded in the next section of this report. 


RESULTS 


Improvement in Rate and Comprehension. Table I shows the 
amount of improvement that was made in reading rate and in reading 
comprehension by the fifty-three students who completed the work. 
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Analysis of the table reveals two important findings. First, some im- 
provement was made in reading rate even though the program did 
not include specific training in this phase of reading. There was a 


TABLE I 


IMPROVEMENT IN READING RATE AND IN READING COMPREHENSION 
MADE BY FIFTY-THREE REMEDIAL STUDENTS 











INITIAL FInat Powt | Per Cent* 
Msasurs ComParep Test Test Gain Gain 
Reading Rate 
Average number of sentences read per 
NE et cAcreee nes oamicend chit .crete 13.1 13.8 7 5.4 
Average percentile rank in rate....... 20.8 25.9 5.1 
Reading Comprehension 
Average comprehension scoret....... 70.3 79.8 9-5 13.5 
Average percentile rank based on com- 
prehension score.................. 8.5 a1. 4 22.9 
Average total of raw scores on the 
phases of comprehension measured by 
the tests and included in the reading 
SUEMNIN  stiara, «alec Geter iTS eae 66.9 84.0 17. 25.5 

















* All computations are based on original test scores. 
t The comprehension score for each student was obtained by finding the median of his 
ubtest standard scores on the Iowa Silent Reading Tests: Advanced (New Edition). 


gain of 5.4 per cent in the number of sentences read per minute. This 
gain was the equivalent of 5.1 points of increase in percentile rank 
in reading rate. Second, there was a marked improvement in reading 
comprehension. The gain in average comprehension score on the final 
test over that on the initial test amounted to 9.5 points or 13.5 per 
cent. On the basis of the test norms this gain is the equivalent of an 
average increase of more than three full grades in reading ability. The 
gain is also the equivalent of an average increase of 22.9 points in 
percentile rank. The gain in total score on the phases of comprehen- 
sion that were measured by the tests and included in the reading pro- 
gram amounted to 25.5 per cent. 

Improvement in Specific Phases of Comprehension. The improve- 
ment made by the fifty-three students on the phases of comprehension 
included in the reading program is recorded in Table II. In rate-com- 
prehension, which is a measure of rate of reading under specific com- 
prehension conditions, the percentage gain was 31.7; in reading for 
details, 29.8; in reading to get the central idea, 7.0; in vocabulary, 
21.8. 
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TABLE II 


IMPROVEMENT IN PHASES OF COMPREHENSION INCLUDED IN 
READING PROGRAM 














AVERAGE AVERAGE 
Averace | Per Cent* 
Puase OF COMPREHENSION — — Point OF 
Score Scorg Ga Gam 
Rate-comprehensionf........... 14.4 18.9 4.6 31.7 
Reading for details.............. 18.3 23.8 5.5 29.8 
Getting the centralidea.......... 73.3 78.5 5.1 7.0 
WN ities sexckawdeues 27.5 33.4 6.0 21.8 














* All computations are based on original test scores. 
+ The rate-comprehension score expresses the degree of comprehension in relation to rate. 


Improvement in Terms of Intelligence Level. Table III shows the 
amount of improvement made by the fifty-three students classified 
according to level of intelligence. The data seem to show that intelli- 
gence exerts considerable influence on the ability of students to profit 
from the reading improvement program. The upper intelligence half 


TABLE III 


IMPROVEMENT MADE BY REMEDIAL STUDENTS AT DIFFERENT 
LEVELS OF INTELLIGENCE 














AveraAGE TOTAL oF Raw Scores ON PHASES OF 
a READING INCLUDED IN THE PROGRAM 
Initial Test Final Test Per Cent* Gain 

ETE 71.0 92.3 30.0 
Bower Hale oro. couse us 63.0 76.0 20.6 
ree 70.9 93.7 32.1 
Middle third............. 69.4 84.7 22.2 
Eowestthied. oc... ccccesss 60.6 73.6 21.4 














* All computations are based on original test scores. 


gained 9.4 more percentage points than the lower intelligence half. The 
highest intelligence third gained approximately 10 more percentage 
points than the middle intelligence third, and approximately 11 more 
percentage points than the lowest intelligence third. 

Improvement in Terms of Initial Reading Status. The improvement 
made by the fifty-three students classified according to reading level 
on the basis of initial test scores is shown in Table IV. No decided 
difference in the gains made by the students in the various reading- 
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level classifications is evident in the tabular data. 

Individual Variation in Improvement. The points of gain (or loss) 
made by the fifty-three students in median standard score are shown 
in Table V. Examination of the table reveals the fact that marked 
differences characterized the improvement that was made by indi- 
vidual students. 

TABLE IV 


IMPROVEMENT MADE BY REMEDIAL STUDENTS AT DIFFERENT LEVELS 
OF INITIAL READING COMPREHENSION ABILITY 














AVERAGE TOTAL OF RAw Scores ON PHASES OF 
a me READING INCLUDED IN THE PROGRAM 
Initial Test Final Test Per Cent* Gain 
NS TO 74.7 92.8 24.2 
re 59-4 75.6 27.1 
Highest third............ 77.4 96.7 24.8 
NViioale thitd. .... 6.6 oss 67.2 85.1 26.7 
BSQWOBE NING | 63s iieaiore)s 56.2 70.3 25.1 














* All computations are based on original test scores. 


TABLE V 
IMPROVEMENT MADE BY INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 











Points or GAIN NuMBER Pots or GAIN NuMBER 
tN MEDIAN STANDARD OF tn MEDIAN STANDARD OF 
ScoRE STUDENTS ScorRE STUDENTS 
SCRE Oa Pee REI I 7 IRA Aes Aa nda tote 2 
Re ee eee ee 2 ‘Ae Rea ieee 4 
RQ cere ty cera aca 3 Te Nee Senay ener 2 
Bees Cowen cine rants 2 Bes sc ayaitecoi etc ao Sasrorsneneehs 2 
Ee eae ee 2 Reverse eies sini slavals-@nvavs 08's 6 
1 anne ne eee 2 ES Meno ey Cones Serie 2 
TR Sater rencncsaiishutevcor 3 Bee ci oman eae I 
Be octets ara aves 7 ORE T DOING. 6/5, 5's. oso: I 
a eee 6 ee arr I 
OS, ts carat eae eee 2 = 
ARR a Ce ee tens ese. 2 3 Xo. | Le eer 53 





SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The following statements, which are based on the data that have 
been presented, are made by way of summary and conclusion. 

1. Significant improvement in reading habits may be expected from 
a systematic program based on a careful analysis of the major factors 
involved in reading comprehension. 
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2. Students of all levels of reading comprehension ability may be 
expected to benefit from the training implied in this type of reading 
program. 

3. Intelligence exerts a marked influence on the ability of students 
to profit from remedial work in reading. 

4, Students may be expected to differ significantly in the amount 
of improvement resulting from such a reading program. 








A Study of College Grades 
L. E. WILEY AND HAROLD J. SHERIDAN 


N COLLEGE circles there is rather general agreement that the dis- 
I tribution of grades given by a college teacher should resemble 
the pattern of grading followed by the college as a whole. Indeed 
many colleges have adopted a “grade curve’ either by official action 
or by recognized practice. In such cases allowance may be made for 
variation due to small classes or other unusual circumstances, but it 
is expected that with large classes over a period of years the grades 
given by a faculty member should follow the college practice. 

At Ohio Wesleyan studies have been made during the last four 
years with the purpose of examining these assumptions and of check- 
ing the consistency of grading as viewed from various angles. Certain 
new and, we believe, significant techniques and conclusions have been 
worked out. 

THE STATISTICAL PROCEDURE 

Any standard grade curve for the college can be fair only to the 
extent that the quality of student and quality of work done is con- 
stant between groups of students under various faculty members. A 
first problem, then, is to discover the extent of variation in quality of 
students. Two bases of comparison were used: (1) intelligence rat- 
ings, and (2) weight of grades given to a group of students by the 
total group of instructors under whom these students were working. 

Ohio Wesleyan follows the traditional practice of using the letter 
grades A, B, C, D, E, and F. In order to deal with the grades statis- 
tically it was necessary to substitute for the letters some kind of 
numerical values. The usual values of 3, 2, 1, 0, or 4, 3, 2, 1, O were 
not used. The plan followed has been to convert the grades into scaled 
scores. The procedure is described in detail in Wiley and Wiley The 
Measurement of Educational Progress.’ This was done for each in- 
structor’s total group of students and for the entire student body of 
the college. 

Table I shows the statistical data for one member of the faculty 
for one semester. The first column of the first section shows the letter 

*L. E. Wiley and A. M. Wiley. The Measurement of Educational Progress. Bulletin 


R 5, Published by the Ohio Scholarship Tests of the Ohio State Department of 
Education, September, 1939. 
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system in use. The second column shows the number of times the 
instructor gave each letter grade. The third column shows the cumula- 
tive frequency (f,). It will be seen that there were 7 F's; 22 D’s, E's, 
and F’s; 61 C’s, D’s, E’s, and F’s, etc. The fourth column shows the 
upper percentile (p.) of the step intervals. The fifth column gives 
the standard scores which are the values plotted against the college 
norm and are derived from the fourth column (pu). 

The second section of the table shows the values similarly calcu- 
lated for the intelligence ratings of the members of this instructor's 
classes. These ratings are based on the results of the Ohio College 
Association tests. The third section of the table shows the point-hour 
ratios similarly calculated. 

TABLE I 


CALCULATION OF STANDARD SCORES FOR MARKS, O.C.A. RATINGS, 
AND POINT-HOUR RATIOS FOR THE STUDENTS TAUGHT BY INSTRUCTOR 
A DURING THE SECOND SEMESTER, 1939-40 
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Figure 1 provides a graphic presentation of the material contained 
in Table 1. In the upper left hand section of the chart there is shown 
the intelligence ratings (O.C.A.) of this group of students as com- 
pared with the ratings for the college as a whole. The scale values 
(x) of the variables for the instructor are plotted on the vertical 
axis, and on the horizontal axis appear the x-values for the total stu- 
dent body. These values are plotted against each other and by inspec- 
tion the best fitting line is drawn. 

In the upper right hand section there is shown a similar chart of 
the point-hour ratios of the group. 
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In the lower left hand section the broken line shows the predicted 
weight of grades. This line is established by dividing the difference 
between the location of the O.C.A. line and the P.H. line and also by 
averaging the angles. The solid line shows the actual weight of grades 
given, the location and angle being determined from the data in 
Table 1. 

At the right of the figure the predicted and actual distribution of 
grades are shown in tabular form. 

In each case the variation in weight is indicated by the distance of 
the angle line from the intersection of the vertical and horizontal axis. 
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FiGuRE 1. O.C.A. Ratings, Point-Hour Ratios, Grades, and Predicted 
Grades for Instructor A. 
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A line that falls to the left of the intersection shows lightness of 
weight whether it be in intelligence, point-hour ratio, or grades given. 
The angle of the line is significant since it indicates the amount of 
spread or concentration of the records. Forty-five degrees is normal. 
A line rotated toward the horizontal shows spread and a line rotated 
toward the vertical shows concentration. 

In Figure 1 we have an example of a group of students very slightly 
below the average of the college in intelligence and very slightly 
concentrated. They are clearly below the average of the college in 
point-hour ratio and spread slightly more in this respect. The predic- 
tion of grades is somewhat below the average of the college with a 
normal spread. Actually the faculty member gave grades markedly 
below the average of the college and spread them more than is the 
general practice. In terms then of the grade curve of the college this 
instructor was a “hard grader” that semester, but this is not significant 
because his students were not up to the college average. In terms of 
the predicted grade curve this instructor gave less than was to be 
expected and this is significant. 

In Figure 2 we have the chart for another instructor. In this case 
the O.C.A. ratings correspond with the average of the college both 
as to weight and distribution. The point-hour ratios are lower than 
those of the college in general and are more concentrated. The grades 
given are higher than the average of the college and are distinctly 
more concentrated whereas the prediction is for grades a little lower 
than the average with only a very slight concentration. 

It should be kept clearly in mind that the predicted distribution 
is set up on the bases of O.C.A. ratings and point-hour ratios and that 
other factors may, and frequently do, enter in. For instance a class 
by reason of superior teaching may do much better work than is to be 
expected and may well be given grades above what would be predicted 
from intelligence and point-hour records. Similarly circumstances may 
arise making more severe grading appropriate. However, in the ab- 
sence of knowledge of special factors, it is risky to assume that the 
work of the students under one faculty member is markedly different 
from the average quality of their work under the other instructors. 

It may happen that an instructor feels that the grading practice 
of the faculty as a whole is in need of revision and so justify his 
departure from the prevailing pattern. However, when it is remem- 
bered that grades as they are given are definitely relative, marked 
departure by an individual from the general practice is questionable. 
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FicureE 2. O.C.A. Ratings, Point-Hour Ratios, Grades and Predicted 
Grades for Instructor B. 


MEASURING GRADING VARIATIONS 


In order to present in statistical form the amount of variation of an 
individual faculty member from the central tendency, two other 
measures were set up. The difference between the intercept of the grade 
line and the intercept of the predicted grade line is measured and is 
called the grade index (gi). If the actual grade line is below the 
predicted line, the gi is negative and if it is above, it is positive. The 
angles of the lines are measured and the difference is called the 
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grade differential (gd). If the grades are spread more than is pre- 
dicted, the gd is negative. If they are concentrated, it is positive. 
In Table II we have an assembly of the grade indexes and the grade 
differentials for the entire faculty for the second semester of 1939-40. 
The position of any faculty member regarding both severity and 
distribution can be seen by locating his gi and gd in the table. 


THE CONSTANCY OF QUALITY OF STUDENTS 


In order to determine the constancy of quality of students under 
each instructor correlations were calculated between the values of the 
intercepts of the variables—grades, O.C.A. ratings, and point-hour 
ratios for two semesters. The results are shown in Table III. The cor- 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF GRADE INDICES AND GRADE DIFFERENTIALS FOR THE 
MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF OHIO WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
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TABLE III 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE INTERCEPTS OF THE VARIABLES 
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The underscored values are correlations for the two semesters. The values that are not 
underscored are correlations of the variables for the second semester, 1939-40. 
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relations of the O.C.A. intercepts is 0.88 and of the point-hour ratios, 
0.75, while the correlation of grades is 0.68. This means that the 
variation in grading between the two semesters is greater than the 
variations between O.C.A. ratings and point-hour ratios. The table 
shows also that the correlation between grades given for the two 
semesters (0.68) is higher than between grades and predicted grades 
(0.52). In other words, the faculty members are more consistent with 
their own previous grading than with the grading of the faculty as a 
whole. Furthermore, the correlation of grades with O.C.A. ratings 
is 0.39 while the correlation of grades with point-hour ratios is 0.65 
showing that the faculty in their grading agree more with each other 
than with the intelligence ratings. The O.C.A. ratings agree with the 
point-hour ratios (0.64) to the same extent as with the grades 
(0.65). There are, however, marked exceptions of faculty members 
who grade much more closely with O.C.A. ratings than with point- 
hour ratios. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this study show clearly that the quality of students, 
both from the standpoint of intelligence and from the standpoint of 
ability to make grades, varies widely between the classes of one faculty 
member and those of another. Evidently, then, it is quite unfair and 
unwise to expect or encourage faculty members to adhere to a single 
grade curve of any kind even with rather large groups of students. 
The results suggest also that there is a rather high degree of con- 
sistency of quality in the classes that a faculty member has from one 
year to another. 

An inspection of the records for the group as a whole shows that 
some faculty members with students above the average of the total 
group give grades below the average of the college and vice versa. It 
also appears, however, and much more frequently, that faculty mem- 
bers who depart from the average, and so on the basis of a standard 
curve would have their grading subject to question, actually do not 
depart from the central tendency as much as the quality of the stu- 
dents would suggest as appropriate. 
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The Legal Aspects of Private College 
Administration 


THOMAS F,. MAHER 


OONER or later in the course of his official duties the college ad- 
S ministrator is most certain to come face to face with a problem 
that might well find its final abode in a court of law—a clerical error, 
perhaps, or a recalcitrant student, or possibly just one of the 
thoughtless blunders that overtakes most of us at some time or other. 
Any one of these and many others might well cause an institution 
undue embarrassment and inconvenience. 

Colleges and universities do not include legal acumen among the 
qualifications of their officers of administration but a working ac- 
quaintance with the basic principles of legal rights and obligations is 
an invaluable asset and sound insurance to any institution. It is our 
purpose herein, therefore, to set down in barest outline a few of the 
dilemmas which face every college official who meets with the stu- 
dents of his institution and the public at large, and to treat in brief 
fashion with the prevailing legal opinion as it affects their decisions. 

It is needless to mention that an article of a few pages cannot 
conceivably form even an outline of the law affecting our institutions 
of higher learning. Eminent scholars have contributed ample ma- 
terial in this field and to a great degree many of their findings form 
a basis for this paper. The state and municipal colleges and univer- 
sities have problems that are peculiar only to themselves, particularly 
the question of residence which has been covered only recently in the 
JOURNAL of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars.? Con- 
sequently, we will limit our scope to the problems of the private col- 
leges and universities in their relations, primarily, to applicants, stu- 
dents, graduates and to others who may from time to time be parties 
to such relationships. 

* Edward C. Elliott and M. M. Chambers. The Colleges and the Courts. Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, New York, 1936. 

Edward C. Elliott, M. M. Chambers, and William A. Ashbrook. The Government 
of Higher Education, American Book Company, New York, 1935. 

Henry Raymond Trusler. Essentials of School Law. Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, 1927. 


? Gerald O. Dykstra and Lillian Green Dykstra. ‘Who Are Nonresident Students.” 
Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 16:255-69, April, 1941. 
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Chronologically the question of admissions deserves first con- 
sideration. Unlike most state and municipal institutions, the private 
institution is free to accept whomever it wishes, or reject them, for 
whatever reasons it feels justified;* excepting, of course, any contrary 
provision of the institution’s charter or the provisions of the state 
statutes.* The civil rights laws of many states do prohibit discrimina- 
tion in “places of public accommodation” for reasons of race, creed, 
or color.’ Might such “‘places of public accommodation” be construed 
to include colleges and universities? At the present writing this limi- 
tation is a mute one, and as we shall see, moot as well. 

Provisions of the Civil Rights Law of the State of New York 
typify the potential restrictions on a college or university in the selec- 
tion of its students. The statute provides that ‘‘all persons within the 
jurisdiction of this state shall be entitled to the full and equal accom- 
modations, advantages and privileges of any places of public accom- 
modation, resort or amusement subject only to the limitations estab- 
lished by law and applicable alike to all persons. .. . A place of public 
accommodation, resort or amusement within the meaning of this arti- 
cle shall be deemed to be . . . public libraries, kindergartens, primary 
and secondary schools, high schools, academies, colleges and univer- 
sities, extension courses and all educational institutions under the 
supervision of the Regents of the State of New York. . . . Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to include any institution, etc., 
which is in its nature distinctly private.’ 

No action has ever arisen against a college or university under 
this statute, but it is significant that in an action brought against a 
proprietory institution, a business school, the court held’ that by 
virtue of the school’s charter from the state board of regents it came 
under the board’s supervision within the terms of the Civil Rights 
statute.® Colleges and universities within the state are subject to the 
same degree of supervision by provision of the Education Law.* The 


* Edward C. Elliot and M. M. Chambers, op. cét., p. 20. 

Henry Raymond Trusler, of. cit., p. 242. 

Tabor vs. Board of Supervisors 156 Mich. 76, 120 N.W. 588. 

* Holt vs. Town of Antrim, 64 N.H. 284: 9 Atl. 389. 

*14 Civil Rights, Corpus Juris Secundum, 1165, Sec. 7 to 11 inc., cf. cases cited. 

* Civil Rights Law, Sec. 40. 

* McKaine vs. Drake Business School 107 Misc. (N.Y.) 241, 176 N.Y. Supp. 33. 
(1919) 

* Civil Rights Law, Sec. 40. 

® Education Law, Sec. 50. 
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business school involved in the suit claimed to be within the excep- 
tions of law in that it was an “institution distinctly private in its 
nature.”’ In answer to this claim the court observed that “apart from 
the fact that it would be difficult to hold upon the record that a school 
which concededly advertised for students upon the billboards and 
elevated and subway stations throughout the city was of a distinctly 
private nature, it is clear that the defendant (the school) has the bur- 
den of proving that it is distinctly private to claim the benefits of the 
exception of the statute.’*° If we were to argue, then, that colleges 
and universities so fall within the terms of “distinct privacy’’ we 
might be forced to extend ourselves in arguing that the issuance of 
catalogs, printing of advertisements, offering of scholarships, and all 
other forms of public relations are distinct from the business school’s 
method of advertising, not only in their dignity and refined taste, but 
even to the extent that such college activity is not advertising at all. 

Except for any restrictions placed upon a private institution by the 
terms of its charter and possibly for statutory provisions such as fe- 
ferred to above, it is free, therefore, to accept or reject whomever it 
wishes. Once the institution has accepted a student, however, and has 
permitted him to complete a part of his course the institution cannot 
arbitrarily deny him readmission.’ By the act of acceptance there has 
arisen a contractual obligation between the school and the student.’? 
Although the student may terminate this contract at will the institu- 
ion is under obligation to give him fair opportunity to complete the 
course since this is presumably the principal inducement impelling 
the student to enter. 

It is generally conceded that the contract obligation arises on the 
acceptance of the student by the institution and that its terms are the 
rules, regulations, and statements set down in the institution’s catalog.’* 
In the case of Tate vs. North Pacific College’* the Oregon appellate 
court outlined the contractual nature of the catalog in the following 
language: ‘“The issuance by the college of a catalog stating require- 
ments for graduation and degrees, entrance, matriculation and at- 


7 107 Misc. (N.Y.) 241, 243. 

™ Booker vs. Grand Rapids Medical College 156 Mich. 95; 126 N.W. 589 (1909). 

™ Edward C. Elliott and M. M. Chambers, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 7 Cyc. 288—“A 
college or university may prescribe requirements for admission and rules for the 
conduct of its students and one who enters as a student impliedly agrees to conform 
to such rules of government.” 

7 Cyc. 288, supra. 

*70 Ore. 160; 140 Pac. 743. 
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tendance of sessions, with knowledge of the requirements constitutes a 
contract requiring conferring of degrees on the compliance with the 
requirements.” 

The contractual obligations of the private college have been uni- 
versally construed by our courts in a light which gives a maximum of 
free choice to the institution in the administration of its internal 
affairs. Litigation has arisen on these points, however, and out of a 
few of the decisions have come principles upon which can be built 
a firm basis of fair dealing in the enforcement of the rules and regu- 
lations of the institution. 

In general any act of suspension by the college for violation of the 
terms of the contract by the student, that is, the stated rules and regu- 
lations of the institution, must contain in it the following elements: 
(1) due notice of charges against the offending student, (2) a fair 
hearing before dismissal, and (3) a lack of arbitrary action. The courts 
are not in complete agreement on the necessity or importance of the 
first two elements,’® but they unalterably require the third.1* Common 
prudence demands all three. 

In a Pennsylvania case, Barker vs. Bryn Mawr College,’’ the court 
held that “where the regulations of a privately conducted college 
which receives no state aid provide that the college reserves the right 
to exclude at any time students whose conduct it regards as unde- 
sirable, the college is not required to bring charges and hold a trial 
before dismissing a student regarded by it as undesirable.” Summary 
dismissal would also seem to be approved by the case of John B. 
Stetson University vs. Hunt,’® a Florida case, involving the summary 
suspension of a student by the president of the university for disci- 
plinary reasons, and by the case of Anthony vs. Syracuse University’® 
which will be discussed below. The elements of arbitrariness, mali- 
ciousness and willfulness may tend to discolor such summary action 
and present an embarassing situation to the college. The courts 
have attempted to evaluate what they consider “arbitrary action” 
and it is best shown in the Anthony case referred to above. 
Syracuse University dismissed a student for disciplinary infractions in 


* 13 Cornell Law Quarterly 85 (1927). 

“Expulsion and Suspension from Private School and College.” 50 A.L.R. 1497. 
* 278 Pa. 121. 

*88 Fla. 510: 102 So. 637. ‘ 
130 Misc. (N.Y.) 249; 223 N.Y.S. 796, reversed 224 App. Div. 487, 231 


N.Y.S. 435. 
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a sorority residence on the university campus. The reasons for the dis- 
missal were stated in vague terms and reliance for the action was 
placed upon the following statement in the university catalog: “‘At- 
tendance at the university is a privilege and not a right. In order to 
safeguard its scholarship and its moral atmosphere the University 
reserves the right and the student concedes to the University the right 
to require the withdrawal of any student at any time for any reason 
deemed sufficient to it and no reason for requiring such withdrawal 
need be given.’’?° The lower court held for the dismissed student on 
the basis that as a quasi-public institution, the university could not act 
in a manner which the court deemed to be contrary to public policy. 
On appeal, however, the decision was reversed. The higher court 
pointed out that the student had constructive knowledge of the 
existence of a contract between himself and the university. ‘Under 
ordinary circumstances and conditions,” the court pointed out, ‘‘a 
person matriculating at a university establishes a contractual relation- 
ship under which, upon compliance with all reasonable regulations as 
to scholarship, attendance, deportment, payment of tuition and other- 
wise, he is entitled to pursue his selected course to completion and re- 
ceive the degree or certificate awarded for the successful completion 
of the course.”’** The court went on to note that additonal regulations 
might modify the ordinary rule and become part of the contract, 
either by express agreement as in this case, or by constructive knowl- 
edge of the regulations in the catalog. The reason for dismissal need 
not have been given to the student, but the reason, in fact, must be 
one that would fall within the scope of the contractual obligations, 
and not be, in itself, arbitrary. 

In each case involving dismissal of students, whether it be sum- 
mary or after notice and hearing, the court will apply the basic test 
of good faith. By the very fact that the college stands “in loco 
parentis’’ it must be permitted the leeway of reasonable discretion. So 
long as the facts indicate a lack of arbitrary action or malice on the 
part of the institution or its officers, courts will refrain from inter- 


» Author’s italics. 

1224 App. Div. (N.Y.) 487 citing: 

Baltimore Univ. vs. Colton, 98 Md. 623, 57 Atl. 14. 

Booker vs. Grand Rapids Medical College, supra note 11. 

State vs. Lincoln Medical College, 81 Neb. 532, 116 N.W. 292. 

People ex rel. Cecil vs. Bellevue Hospital Medical School, 60 Hun (N.Y.) 107, 
14 N.Y.S. 490, affirmed 128 N.Y. 621. 

Sampson vs. Columbia University, 101 Misc. 146, 167 N.Y.S. 202. 
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fering with any exercise of duties which appear best for the institu- 
tion’s welfare.” 

College officials will readily agree that many disciplinary cases 
which result in dismissal do not come to them as “bolts from the 
blue,” but are rather the pyramiding of past offenses pardoned in the 
fond hope of improvement. So, we may find that the “last straw’’ was 
some incident of much /ess gravity than some other previously excused 
offense. In general, the law of contracts considers condonement of 
past breaches a waiver of present rights, but not so where a college 
or university has condoned previous disciplinary infractions. The usual 
waiver provided by law is not applicable and may not be relied upon 
by a student dismissed after previous forgiven infractions. Regardless 
of the degree of leniency and patience exercised by the institution in 
the past, it retains all rights arising out of the original contract.?° 

Linked with the cases of dismissal are those involving the with- 
holding of diplomas and certificates of graduation. Certificates of at- 
tendance and transcripts of marks earned while in attendance are con- 
sidered in a separate category and will be considered hereafter. In the 
issuance of diplomas the courts have followed the same rules which 
govern the dismissal of students before they have become eligible for 
graduation. Naturally the right of an institution to withhold a degree 
for reasons of scholastic deficiency is as well settled as the right to 
dismiss the student at any prior time for the same reason. This right 
arises out of the contractual terms implicit in the published rules and 
regulations of the institution. 

In 1893 the New York courts laid down the rule that “where a 
student is guilty of contumacious conduct, it is within the discretion 
of the faculty to refuse him his degree, and the fact that the objec- 
tionable conduct occurred between the final examination and the day 
of graduation is immaterial.’ In this case a candidate for graduation 
took voluable exception to the proposed program of the school’s 
graduation exercises, and indulged in conduct which the dean felt 
warranted stern disciplinary action, the withholding of the degree. 


* Koblitz vs. Western Reserve University 21 Ohio C.C. 144. 

Goldstein vs. New York University 78 App. Div. (N.Y.) 80 78 N.Y.S. 739. 

John B. Stetson University, supra, note 18. 

14 Corpus Juris Secundum 1362. 

Woods vs. Simpson, 146 Md. 547, 126 Atl. 882, 39 ALR 1016. 

* People ex rel. O'Sullivan vs. N.Y. Law School, 68 Hun (N.Y.) 118, 22 
N.Y.S. 663. 
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As we have already observed, the court had much the same feelings 
in the matter. 

More recently the courts have had an opportunity to refine the 
principle involving the right to withhold a degree. In the case of 
Frank vs. Marquette University®> the rule laid down by the New 
York case was reaffirmed in the statement that ‘broad discretion is 
given colleges and universities in dismissing students, and courts will 
not interfere so long as colleges act in response to sufficient reasons.” 
Frank was one of eleven students involved in misconduct shortly be- 
fore the date set for conferring of degrees. The other ten students 
actually received their degrees but Franks’ was withheld as disciplinary 
punishment. To the plea that there had been an abuse of discretion 
by the college in singling him out for punishment, the court held that 
the faculty may adopt different disciplinary measures against different 
students guilty of substantially similar infractions of rules, without 
warranting interference by the courts on the ground of arbitary dis- 
crimination. 

The conclusion that we may best draw from the Frank and O’Sul- 
livan cases and from our earlier observations on the condonement of 
past offenses is that the college remains free to administer its dis- 
ciplinary problems unlimited by precedent set either by other offenses 
or other offenders, provided, in each individual case, arbitrary or ma- 
licious procedure has not been followed. 

The privacy of a student’s record is a question of exceptional 
interest to college registrars. The law imposes no limitations on the 
divulging of an academic record and in certain instances, such as in 
court proceedings and professional certification, it actually requires 
that the record be furnished. No cases have been found that would 
indicate that the privacy of the academic record is included in the im- 
plied contract between the student and the institution, but registrars 
are of one mind in respecting it as part of a confidential relationship, 
to be divulged only with the student’s actual or implied permission 
or by direction of constituted legal authority. The contractual rela- 
tionship does come into play in connection with the transcript of rec- 
ord, however, and while it does not bear directly on the element of 
privacy, it is worthy of mention at this point. In the case of People 
ex rel. O'Sullivan vs. New York Law School,”* referred to above as 


* 209 Wis. 372, 245 N.W. 125 (1932). 
68 Hun (N.Y.) 118, 22 N.Y.S. 663. 
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an authority for an institution’s right to withhold a degree, the court 
ruled on the right of a student deprived of his degree to obtain a 
statement of his credits. By the terms of the court’s decision the stu- 
dent had a valid right to a certificate of attendance and a statement 
of marks even if his degree was withheld. This principle has never 
been overruled and is presumed still to be the law. It is understood, 
of course, that to be entitled to a transcript under the terms of the 
implied contract all obligations with the institution, such as fees, 
tuition, et cetera, must be satisfied. 

Health records have such added confidential characteristics that they 
have come to be classified under the doctor-patient relationship and 
considered as privileged communications. In most states such com- 
munications are not permitted to be used as legal testimony by either 
attending physicians or nurses.” Surely if such information may be 
withheld as legal evidence in a court of law, a student’s health record 
demands equal protection by the college. The element of implied 
consent becomes a potent factor, however. If the student places him- 
self in a position where the condition of his health is a natural con- 
sideration, such as in an application for matriculation, participation in 
athletics, employment, certification or licensing it should be assumed 
that he has waived his right to privacy in that regard and has given 
implicit permission to the use of his health record by those directly 
concerned with the information. 

Transcripts of record, certificates of attendance, and letters of rec- 
ommendation are the usual media for issuing information concerning 
a student or graduate. Although there is no legal objection to the 
publication of such information, and as we have already seen, a waiver 
may in many cases be implied, prudence demands that the informa- 
tion should be prepared and issued discreetly. Faulty preparation of 
a record may possibly form the basis for a legal action in libel. 
The truth is always a perfect defense in any action for alleged false 
representation,”* but when any statement issued by a college official 
is at variance with the original record, it becomes his unfortunate 
duty to prove that the false statement was not the result of malicious 
or willful intent on the part of himself or his staff, but was one of 
honest mistake.”® The most unfortunate part of such a situation is not 


*™ New York Civil Practice Act Sec. 352. 

** Coffin vs. Brown, 94 Md. 190, 50 Atl. 567, 55 L.R.A. 732. 

* Mistake does not relieve offender of liability but as evidence of absence of malice 
it is a determinant of damages. 
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merely that he must furnish adequate proof of his mistake, but that 
the institution must undergo the rigors of legal suit before it has 
the opportunity to vindicate itself. The necessity of care and super- 
vision in the preparation of transcripts is quite evident. 

Letters of recommendation, as a general rule, are within the range 
of implied consent. By the very fact that the student or graduate has 
applied for a position or certificate or has given a college official as a 
reference, he has automatically consented to the disclosure, in good 
faith, of whatever confidential information concerns the parties in- 
volved. Courts have held that ‘‘a communication made in good faith 
upon any subject-matter in which the party communicating has an 
interest, or in reference to which he has a duty, either private or 
public, legal, moral or social, if made to a person having a correspond- 
ing interest or duty is priviliged.’’*° In statements or reports concern- 
ing students, it can be accepted as a general rule that there exists a 

ualified privilege and actual malice must be shown and proven. 
The courts hold that the privilege extends to any necessary statements 
in the line of the teacher’s, and surely the administrator’s, duty, or 
even to statements to patrons of the school which are for the purpose 
of promoting the public good.*! It would seem quite logical that we 
would include among the school’s patrons those who require an honest 
and frank evaluation of the school’s student or graduate. 

Even if we grant the privilege of a college official to supply a 
frank and perhaps uncomplimentary statement concerning a student 
or graduate, we cannot close the subject without observing the awk- 
ward and embarassing position in which he may place his institution, 
and the obstacles to a showing of good faith. The case of Epstein vs. 
Board of Examiners of the Board of Education*? is a perfect example 
of such a situation. Here an applicant for a teacher-in-training license 
in the city of New York was rejected for the principal reason that 
the college from which she graduated refused to provide the recom- 
mendation of character required by the Board of Examiners. While 
the higher court held that the board did not act arbitrarily when it 
refused to license the applicant for lack of proper recommendation 
and for evidence of subversive activity on her part, the lower court 
provided several observations that, though not the final determina- 


* Marks vs. Baker 28 Minn. 162, 9 N.W. 678. 

3! Everest vs. McKenny, 195 Mich. 649, 162 N.W. 277. 

Libel and Slander: Privilege in reports on students. 12 A.L.R. 147. 
* 162 Misc. 718, appealed 279 N.Y. 784 from 255 App. Div. 745. 
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tion of the case, are worthy of respectful consideration. ‘“The failure 
of her college to recommend petitioner for a license,’’ it said, “is in 
itself no justification in law for the refusal to grant her one. . . . It 
must be assumed in the absence of evidence to the contrary that the 
institution from which she received her degree would not have 
awarded it if she had not come up to the necessary requirements. The 
graduation itself is a stamp of approval, an expression of confidence 
in the mental and moral qualities of the student. It can hardly be as- 
sumed that the college would confer a degree upon anyone unless it 
felt that the graduate possessed the necessary qualifications. Gradua- 
tion in itself is a recommendation. Further affirmative action by the 
college is unnecessary for eligibility.”** Though more remained to be 
said on this case when these words were written, they should be apt 
mental souvenirs to the college official whenever he is faced with 
the phrase ‘‘and he is possessed of good moral character,” as it ap- 
pears on the graduate’s recommendation form. It is not so much that 
the official must weigh the moral worth of the graduate, but rather 
that he reflect on the worth of the degree his college conferred and 
his obligation to safeguard that degree by the careful selection of its 
recipients. 

It has not been our intention herein to outline completely the legal 
principles governing private college administration nor is it our pur- 
pose to make every college official his own attorney. The points cov- 
ered should be looked upon merely as signposts along the way. Re- 
finements of many of the rules vary from state to state, even to the 
extent that they may become contradictory. These variations and con- 
tradictions might well provide a subject for future study. If the mat- 
ters we have discussed have served to place student relations above 
mere personal or institutional whim, if they have convinced us that a 
student, from the day he applies for admission until he has requested 
his last transcript or recommendation, is a person about whom our 
courts have woven rights and obligations of a special nature, then our 
relations with him may be maintained in an atmosphere less clouded 


with doubt. 
3162 Misc. (N.Y.) 718, 295 N.Y.S. 796. 
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Size of High School as a Factor in the 
College Success of Average and 
Superior Graduates 


MILDRED WINN SAUPE 


HE VALIDITY of the assumption that graduates of large high 
fe are better prepared to succeed in college than are grad- 
uates of small high schools is challenged by the findings of an in- 
vestigation to determine the meaning of “‘averageness” in a college 
aptitude testing program.’ 

The records of 1,321 freshmen in the University of Missouri were 
found to reveal facts of especial interest relating to the size of the 
high school from which they had been graduated. These 1,321 high 
school graduates were a group with several characteristics in common. 
All had been graduated from a Missouri high school during the year 
immediately preceding their enrollment in the University; all re- 
mained in the University two semesters, or at least long enough to 
have acquired a minimum of 24 semester hours of credit; there was 
recorded in the files of the Missouri State-wide College Aptitude Test- 
ing Program the percentile rank-in-class of each and the percentile 
rank of each on the Ohio State Psychological Examination, Form 18.? 

‘Average students” were those whose test scores fell in the middle 
60 per cent of the distribution of all Missouri high school seniors 
tested and whose class rank on three and one-half years of high school 
work placed them in the middle 60 per cent of their class. Of the 
1,321 freshmen, 462 were of the average range and were called 
average freshmen. For purposes of comparison, the facts concerning 
the 356 freshmen, called the superior group, who were in the upper 
quintile on both of these measures, were reported also. 

For a long time, and frequently, it has been assumed that grad- 
uates of large high schools had some advantage thereby in their col- 


lege preparation. Usually the larger schools offer a wider range of 


* Mildred Winn Saupe. An Analysis of the Meaining of Averageness in a College 
Aptitude Testing Program. An unpublished thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirement of the degree, Doctor of Philosophy, University of Missouri, 1941. 
Available upon application to the Librarian of the University. 

? Ohio Test percentile rank was based on all Missouri seniors tested in three years. 
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courses, more varied activities, greater equipment, and better trained 
personnel that can be offered by smaller schools with more limited 
budgets. These properties of larger schools, as well as broader ex- 
periences possible in larger communities, are generally considered to 
be helpful, at least indirectly, in developing the ability of students to 
profit from college courses. 

In order to determine the extent to which the size of the high 
school from which a college freshman had been graduated has a bear- 
ing on his later success as a college student, the high schools of the 
state were classified according to the size of the graduating class, data 
being available for this classification. The size of the graduating class 
indicates the size of the high school. Another differentiation, no less 
important as a college preparation factor, is the size of the community 
in which the high school is located. In most cases this is sufficiently 
defined by the size of the school. However, to improve the differentia- 
tion in this respect, the classification included a separate division for 
students who had been graduated from a high school in one of the 
following cities: St. Louis, Kansas City or St. Joseph. Table I shows 
the classification that was used to make this differentiation.* 


TABLE I 


A CLASSIFICATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS FROM WHICH UNIVERSITY 
FRESHMEN HAD BEEN GRADUATED 











Crass NuMBER IN THE GRADUATING Cass 

I I- 9 

2 10- 24 

3 25- 49 

4 5O- 99 

5 100-199 

6 200 and over 

C St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph 





In view of the fact that the factors effective in selecting the students 
to be included in the study were such that no bias as to size of school 
from which they had been graduated could be discerned, it is rather 


* Hereafter, when the phrase “size of the school” appears it will refer to this 
classification. In the course of tabulation it was discovered that at some time during 
the years here studied an arbitrary ruling had been made by those administering the 
testing program to discontinue the computation of high school percentile ranks for 
all students from schools having fewer than ten students in the graduating class. 
Automatically such students were excluded from this study. The few students from 
schools of Class 1 that were included in this study were combined with those of Class 
2, and Classes 1 and 2 were treated as one class. 
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significant that there was no class of school which contributed a dis- 
proportionate number of students. There were fewer students from 
the smallest schools, but enough that they were well represented. 
Among the average freshmen,‘ the range of percentages of students 
from the various classes of high school was from 8 to 21, with the 
largest percentages from the schools of intermediate size. Among the 
freshmen of the superior group the range of percentages of students 
from the various classes of schools was even less than in the average 
group, from 13 per cent to 19 per cent. 

The two groups of freshmen (average and superior) were divided 
into subgroups representing those from each size of high school class 
who were enrolled in each of the three colleges in which freshmen in 
the University of Missouri may matriculate. Approximately one-half 
of the average students who were enrolled in the College of Engineer- 
ing came from the three classes of larger schools; of the average 
students in the College of Agriculture, about one-third came from the 
three classes of larger schools; and of the average students enrolled 
in the College of Arts and Science, approximately two-thirds came 
from the three classes of larger schools. The same number (16) of 
average students from the smallest schools enrolled in the Colleges 
of Arts and Science and Agriculture. Of the superior group, about 82 
per cent (32 of 39) of those enrolled in the College of Agriculture 
came from the three classes including the smallest high schools. These 
schools are located in communities where agricultural pursuits are 
familiar and hence where high school students have opportunity to 
obtain information concerning agriculture and to develop interest in 
it. Students from large schools in larger communities have had such 
opportunity less frequently. The distributions of the number of stu- 
dents of each group from the several classes of high schools arranged 
to show the enrollment in each college are summarized in Table II. 

The two groups of freshmen also were divided into subgroups 
representing those of each sex from each size of school class. The 
ratio of men to women in the average group was about 4 to 1. How- 
ever, this ratio did not hold constant from one size of school class to 
another. From schools smaller than those of Class 5 the ratio of men 
to women was larger (largest from the schools of Class 4) than it 
was from larger schools. The larger schools sent more average women 


*It must be kept in mind that the term ‘average student” refers herein to those 
who were of the average range as high school seniors, 
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TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF AVERAGE AND SUPERIOR FRESHMEN 
ACCORDING TO SIZE OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


























Size AVERAGE FRESHMEN SupPERIOR FRESHMEN 
OF 
ScHOOL A&Ss | Agr. | Eng. | Total | A&S | Agr. | Eng. | Total 
182 16 | 16 | 4 36 | 27 10 9 46 
' 30 46 8 VS eC 13 10 65 
4 48 | 31 | 14 93 37 9 10 56 
5 os | 20 | 0 98 41 5 13 59 
6 39 | 16 | 6 61 56 I 6 63 
C m | 1 | 7 90 | 55 | 1 11 67 
Torat | 274 | 139 | 49 | 462 | 258 | 39 | 59 | 356 





to the University, proportionately, than did the smaller schools. In 
contrast to this, the superior group, while varying from one class of 
school to another, had the largest proportion of men from schools of 
Class 3 and city schools, and a proportion of women greater than that 
for the whole group from all other classes of high schools. However, 
although the ratio of the number of men to the number of women in 
the superior group was smaller than in the average group, this ratio 
was smallest among the average group from city schools which was 
not true among the superior group. Table III summarizes the facts 
concerning the number of freshmen of each sex from each class of 
high school. 
TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF AVERAGE AND SUPERIOR FRESHMEN 
ACCORDING TO SIZE OF SCHOOL AND SEX 

















Se AVERAGE FRESHMEN Superior FresHMEN 
OF 
ScHOOL Men Women Total Men | Women Total 
1&2 30 6 36 29 | 17 46 
3 72 12 84 45 20 65 
4 82 II 93 33 23 56 
5 73 25 98 36 23 59 
6 48 13 61 38 25 63 
C 65 25 90 51 16 67 
TorTaL 370 | 92 | 462 232 | 124 | 356 











In order to secure a measure of success in college which would be 
subject to quantitative treatment, the grades earned by each student 
were converted into a scholarship index according to a system used by 
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the University of Missouri in detsrmining honor students. The letter 
gtades, which appear on the records, were assigned numerical values 
as follows: E 400; S, 300; M, 200; I, 100; F, O. An individual’s 
scholarship index was then determined by multiplying the number 
of hours credit earned in each course by the value assigned to the 
grade received, totaling these products and dividing by the total num- 
ber of hours credit earned. (These indices were computed to the near- 
est whole number. ) 

Among the freshmen of the average group the students from the 
smallest schools averaged higher grades than students from schools 
of intermediate size or from the large schools. There was a range of 
28 points in the mean scholarship indices of freshmen of the average 
group from the various classes of high schools. From schools of Class 
5, which had the lowest mean scholarship index, to schools differing 
in size in both directions there was a rise in the mean scholarship 
index. High schools both larger and smaller than those of Class 5 
sent average students to the University who averaged higher grades 
than did the students of Class 5 high schools. The means for other 
classes of high schools increased as the size of the schools increased 
or decreased from that of Class 5 schools. 

Among the students of the superior group the range of mean 
scholarship indices of freshmen from the various sizes of high schools 
was shorter than that of the average group and the variations in the 
sizes of the mean indices did not increase regularly from one class of 
intermediate size to smaller and larger schools as they did in the 
average group. The greater compactness, the narrower range, of the 
mean indices of the students of the superior group from schools of 
various sizes, as compared with the range of the indices of the aver- 
age students, may be an artifact of the classification. The array of 
scholarship indices of the superior group extended from below 100 to 
400, though there was only one case of the top index, and there were 
only two cases below 150, while the range of the indices of the aver- 
age group was one interval (25 points in each interval) shorter. The 
freshmen of the superior group from the city schools earned a mean 
index of 279; the students from schools of Classes 5 and 6 each earned 
mean indices of 261. City schools sent the freshmen of the superior 
group who earned the highest mean scholarship index, but the mean 
index of these freshmen from city schools was only 3 points higher 
than that of the freshmen of the superior group from the smallest 
schools, The mean scholarship indices of the average group and of 
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the superior group, arranged according to size of school are pre- 
sented in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


MEAN SCHOLARSHIP INDICES OF FRESHMEN OF THE AVERAGE GROUP 
AND OF THE SUPERIOR GROUP ACCORDING TO SIZE OF SCHOOL 














Size oF SCHOOL AveERAGE Group Superior Group 
1&2 193 276 
3 181 267 
4 177 274 
5 165 261 
: 6 172 261 
C 177 279 
All Schools 178 271 





When the scholarship indices of the freshmen of the average group 
were further analyzed by subdividing each class of high school into 
groups enrolled in each of the three colleges of the University the 
range was 25 points for students in the College of Agriculture, and 
35 points for students in each of the other two colleges. The highest 
grades were made in the Colleges of Arts and Science and Agriculture 
by graduates from the smallest schools, but the highest grades in the 
College of Engineering were made by graduates of schools of Class 6. 
The discrepancies among the mean indices of the several colleges was 
smallest when the students had come from the schools of Class 5. 
From the schools of Class 5 the freshmen of the average range in the 
College of Arts and Science had a mean scholarship index of 164, in 
the College of Agriculture, they had a mean index of 169, and in the 
College of Engineering, they had a mean index of 166. On the con- 
trary, freshmen from the schools of Class 6 who were enrolled in the 
College of Engineering made the highest mean scholarship index, 
195, of all average freshmen who were enrolled in this college from 
the various classes of high schools, and freshmen who were enrolled 
in the College of Agriculture made the lowest mean scholarship in- 
dex, 165, of all average freshmen who were enrolled in this college 
from the various classes of high schools. The mean scholarship indices 
for freshmen from the schools of Class 3 are but little more con- 
sistent from one college to another than are the mean indices of the 
freshmen from schools of Class 6. 

When the indices of the freshmen of the superior group from the 
various classes of high schools were similarly subdivided according to 
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the college in which the students were enrolled, there was a much 
wider variation among the means of the subgroups than there was 
among the means of the subgroups of the average group. When the 
students of the three colleges were combined the range of the mean 
indices was from 261 for Class 5, to 279 for city schools, a range of 
18 points, but within the College of Agriculture there was a range of 
79 points. The College of Arts and Science was the only college 
wherein there were a sufficient number of freshmen of the superior 
group from each class of high school to furnish means of any sig- 
nificance. The smallest schools sent the students who made the highest 
mean scholarship index, 290, and city schools sent the ones who made 
the second highest mean scholarship index, 279. Indices of students 
from schools of intermediate size varied but a few points from one 
class to the next class. The range of mean scholarship indices of the 
superior group in the College of Arts and Science from the various 
classes of high schools was from 262 to 290. Freshmen of the superior 
group who were graduates of schools of Class 6, large schools in 
larger towns, earned the lowest mean scholarship index of all Arts 
and Science students from the various classes of high schools. Students 
of the superior group who came from the schools of Class 5 and en- 
tered the College of Agriculture or the College of Engineering earned 
lower average grades than students from any other class of high school 
regardless of the college in which they were enrolled.5 This is men- 
tioned because it adds to the evidence that has piled up to the effect 
that students from the schools of Class 5, both from the average group 
and from the superior group, tend to average lower grades than those 
from the other classes of schools. The means of the scholarship in- 
dices of freshmen from high schools of the several classes, arranged 
according to colleges, are presented in Table V. 

The scholarship indices of the average freshmen were further 
analyzed by subdividing each class of school into men and women 
students. The means for the men followed a similar order, as to size 
of school, that the means for the average freshmen as a whole fol- 
lowed, that is, the highest means were for students who came from 
the smallest schools and from the cities, the lowest mean was for 
students who came from the high schools of Class 5. The other means 
increased in size as the size of the high schools increased or decreased 


from that of Class 5 schools. The means for women fluctuated up and 


* An exception is the lone Agriculture student from a school of Class 6. 
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TABLE V 


MEANS OF FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIP INDICES BY 
COLLEGES AND SIZE OF SCHOOL 





























Size AveRAGE Group Superior Group 
OF 
Scxoo. | A@S| Agr. | Eng. | All | A&S| Agr. | Eng. | Al 
1&2 | 199* 190* 183* 193 290 253° 261* 276 
3 174 189 160* 181 269 270* 242* 267 
4 175 184 168* 177 274 273* | 255* 274 
5 164 169* 166* 165 267 237* 236* 261 
6 172 165* 195* 172 262 231* 267* 261 
C 176 187* 1'70* 177 279 310* 276* 279 
| 
All Schools | 175 | 185 173 | 178 | 275 | 264 | 257 | 270 








* Means based on fewer than 25 cases. 


down the scale. The highest mean of the women’s scholarship indices 
was for students who came from schools of Class 4. It was 16 points 
higher than the second highest which was for students who came 
from the smallest high schools and 35 points higher than that for 
schools of Class 6. Schools of Classes 5 and C were the only ones 
represented by as many as 25 women from the average group. 

The mean scholarship indices of the men of the superior group 
decreased as the size of the high school increased up to Class 5 and 
then increased. This same fact was true of the men of the average 
group and of the average group as a whole. The mean index of the 
men of the superior group from schools of Class 5 was 30 points 
lower than that of the men from the city schools and 20 points lower 
than the mean index of the men from the smallest schools. The 
means of the scholarship indices of the women of the superior group 
fluctuated up and down the scale, as was true of the means of the 
women of the average group. Class 6 was the only class of school 
which sent as many as 25 women of the higher ability group to the 
University. The highest mean, for either men or women of the su- 
perior group, was that for women from the city schools. The findings 
concerning the means of the scholarship indices of the freshmen from 
high schools of the several sizes are arranged by sex and presented 
in Table VI. 

One interesting fact recurred many times. The students from the 
smallest schools earned higher grades than the students from the city 
schools earned. Among the average group the differences between the 
mean indices of students from the smallest schools and those of stu- 
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TABLE VI 


MEANS OF FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIP INDICES BY 
SIZE OF SCHOOL AND SEX 























Size AverAGE Group Superior Group 
OF 

ScHOOL Men Women Both Men | Women Both 
182 195 183* 193 271 285* 276 
3 182 173* 181 269 262* 267 
4 174 199* 177 263 280* 274 
5 164 170 165 251 266* 261 
6 175 164* 172 261 260 261 
C 176 178 177 281 273," 279 
All Schools 178 177 178 269 274 271 

















* Means based on fewer than 25 cases. 


dents from the city schools were considerable and consistently favored 
the small schools, as has been pointed out in connection with each of 
the several classifications.© Among the higher ability students of the 
superior group the differences between the mean indices were smaller 
and not consistently in favor of either the city schools or the smallest 
schools. The mean index of the women from the smallest schools was 
larger than that of the women from the city schools. Also, the mean 
index of the students enrolled in the College of Arts and Science who 
had come from the smallest schools was larger than that of the stu- 
dents in this college who had come from the city schools. 

The progressive subdivision of these two groups of freshmen ac- 
cording to the several sizes of high schools and then into subgroups 
within these groups on the basis of sex and enrollments in each of 
the colleges, made many subgroups so small that the means can not 
be considered as highly reliable. 

The data concerning their first two years’ work in the University 
added further weight to the conclusion that the graduates of small 


* The difference between the means of the scholarship indices of the students from 
the smallest schools and from city schools is 16. The standard error of this differ- 
ence is 8.88. The critical ratio (mean difference divided by the standard error of 
the difference) is 1.80. The difference between the means of the scholarship indices 
of the men of the average range from the smallest schools and from city schools is 
19. The standard error of this difference is 9.18 and the critical ratio is 2.07. These 
are the only distributions having as many as 25 cases in each. These differences are 
not great enough to be statistically significant, though the fact that the differences 
are consistently in favor of the smallest schools adds to the presumption that the 
difference is a real one. 
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high schools, when they are of the average range, are more successful 
in college than are the graduates of larger schools. There were 235 
of the average students and 240 of the superior group who continued 
in the University for two consecutive years. Scholarship indices based 
on two years’ work (not the second alone) were grouped according 
to the size of school and then averaged. The students of the average 
range who had come from the smallest schools had earned a mean 
scholarship index of 206. The average students from the schools of 
Class 3 earned a mean index 15 points lower, but higher than stu- 
dents from any larger schools. Students from high schools of Class 5, 
with a mean index of 181, had earned the lowest average grades of all 
the classes of schools. When arranged according to the size of the 
mean scholarship indices on two years’ work, the classes of high 
schools rank in the same order as they did when only the first year’s 
work was considered. The schools also ranked in the same order on 
the basis of mean scholarship indices on two years’ work of the stu- 
dents of the superior group. At the end of the first year the students 
of the superior group who had come from the city schools had mean 
indices a few points higher than the students from the schools of 
Classes 1 and 2, but at the end of two years there was a difference of 
the same amount, 3 points, but in favor of the smallest high schools. 
In every case, for both the average group and the superior group and 
for both one year’s work and two, the students from the schools of 
Class 5 earned the lowest mean scholarship index of the six classes of 
high schools. These are schools having from 100 to 199 students in 
the graduating class. 

The variations among the mean scholarship indices of the students 
from the various sizes of high schools were appreciably greater for 
the average students, where the range was 25 points, than for the 
superior students, where the range was 13 points, when these indices 
were based on two years’ work. A like variation in the indices based 
on the work of the first year only was mentioned earlier. The mean 
scholarship indices of students of the average group and of the su- 
perior group, based on two years’ work and arranged according to 
size of the high school from which they had been graduated are shown 
in Table VII. 

The facts collected in this investigation are evidence for the con- 
clusion that city schools and large schools in large communities are 
not preparing their students to do any better, if as good, work in 
college than are the very small schools. These small schools are the 
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ones which usually have the smallest libraries, the poorest equipped 
laboratories and shops, the fewest elective courses, and a minimum of 
other advantages. The buildings and physical equipment, as well as 
the personnel, are often selected on the basis of minimum cost and 
hence do not compare favorably, according to most standards, with 
larger schools in larger communities, where the school budget is not 
so curtailed and per pupil expenditures are larger. Furthermore, com- 
munities in which these schools are situated are such that they lack 
the wide range of industrial, commercial, and cultural activities that 
may be assumed to play a part in the education of young people who 
have opportunity to come in contact with them. A trend in education, 
which in the last decade has attained amplitude, involves the conscious 


TABLE VII 


MEAN SCHOLARSHIP INDICES FOR TWO YEARS ACCORDING 
TO SIZE OF SCHOOL 














Sizz or ScHOOL Averace Group Superior Group 

1&2 206 278 

3 191 277 

4 188 271 

5 181 265 

6 185 266 

Cc 189 275 

All Schools 189 272 











use, by teachers in the grades and in the high schools, of materials per- 
taining to the pursuits of men engaged in occupations vital to modern 
urbanized living. Transportation, manufacturing, and communication 
are today often understood and appreciated more by high school stu- 
dents than by their parents. The students who live in and attend school 
in the small communities have, perforce, a restricted range of oppor- 
tunity to observe and to learn at first hand of these products of the 
modern world. 

Yet, despite the dearth of such advantages, the average freshmen 
who were graduates of the smallest high schools earned higher mean 
scholarship indices than average freshmen who were graduates of any 
of the classes of larger high schools. By way of extreme contrast, since 
they may be assumed to have had to the greatest extent the advantages 
which students from schools in small communities have missed, the 
freshmen who came from city schools may be considered with the 
ones from the smallest schools. In every distribution of average fresh- 
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men, the ones from the smallest schools earned the higher mean 
scholarship indices. In no case is the difference great enough to satisfy 
a statistical criterion of significance, but the fact of the consistent 
recurrence of a difference in favor of the graduates of the smallest 
schools demands some attention. Even greater differences were found 
between the mean indices of the average freshmen who were grad- 
uates of the smallest schools and the ones who were graduates of 
schools of intermediate size. When the students of the average group 
were classified according to the college in which they were enrolled, 
and then grouped according to the-size of the schools from which 
they had been graduated, the mean schdlarship index of the freshmen 
from the smallest schools was, in each college, higher than that of 
the freshmen from the city schools. Students from the smallest com- 
munities may be assumed to have had greater opportunity to become 
interested in and acquainted with agricultural pursuits. This interest 
in and acquaintance with agriculture should prove advantageous to 
students in the College of Agriculture; yet, in this college, though the 
limited number of students enrolled detracts from the value of the 
averages, the superiority of the graduates of the smallest schools, as 
measured by the difference between the mean scholarship indices, was 
very slight, only 3 points, while in the College of Arts and Science, 
the difference was 23 points, and in the College of Engineering the 
difference was 13 points. When the average freshmen were classified 
according to sex and then grouped according to size of school, both 
men students and women students from the smallest schools earned 
higher mean scholarship indices than did the students from the city 
schools. 

Among the students of the higher ability group there was no con- 
sistent superiority either of graduates of the smallest schools or of 
gtaduates of city schools. Freshmen from the smallest schools, en- 
rolled in the College of Arts and Science, earned a higher mean 
scholarship index than did the freshmen from the city schools, while 
in the other two colleges the differences were in favor of the graduates 
of the city schools. Men of the higher ability group from city schools 
earned a higher mean scholarship index than did the ones from the 
smallest schools, though for women the reverse was true. The fact 
that in some of the subgroups of the superior group the differences 
favor the graduates of the smallest schools suggests that this super- 
iority of the graduates of the smallest schools is not limited to stu- 
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dents of the average range. The students of the smallest schools, who 
lack diversified learning experiences, especially those of the average 
range, may have acquired superior habits of study which stand them 
in good stead when they apply them to their tasks as university stu- 
dents. It is possible that in the smallest schools classes are smaller 
and individual students receive greater personal attention, and thus 
they are directed into practices which result in superior study habits. 
In larger schools where classes are larger, less individual instruction 
is possible and teachers may spend their efforts on the students of 
higher ability where immediate results are more easily discernible. 








Prediction in College English* 
WILLIAM D. ALTUs 


A MANY predictive studies have been made in college English, 
perhaps, as in any other single academic subject at the college 
level. The fact that English is a constant in the first year of almost 
all colleges would be reason enough for heightened interest in this 
area of the curriculum. 

Previous research has shown that subjectively evaluated examina- 
tions (essays and themes on assigned topics or tests scored according 
to the caprice of the one who evaluates them) are, on the average, 
the least reliable predictive indices of achievement in college English. 
Intelligence tests yield a slightly higher correlation value than do the 
subjective types of examination, but in many cases a single subtest of 
a group intelligence examination proves to be as good as the total 
score itself. 

Aptitude and achievement tests in English have shown a higher 
degree of relationship with college English grade averages than have 
various secondary school criteria (general high school average, high 
school English average, marks in modern foreign language) when 
all of the studies are considered. However, when only the research 
since 1930 is taken into account, high school marks of various kinds 
proved superior to aptitude and achievement tests in English in fore- 
casting college English grades. 

The two most effective tests for the prediction of success in English 
were the yearly editions of the Co-operative English Test and the 
verbal aptitude test of the College Entrance Examination Board. The 
mean average coefficient of correlation between the latter test and 
grades in college English was .603, a coefficient which is admittedly 
quite high but which is still too low for individual prediction. 

A student’s English grade appears to be more closely related to his 
general college average than is his grade in any other college subject. 


* The data presented in this paper are taken from an unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
The Relationship Between Certain Objective Measures and Achievement in First- 
Year College English, submitted by William D. Altus to the School of Education, 
New York University, and accepted March 31, 1941. 
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One investigator’ suggested that the high correlation resulted from a 
common factor of verbality; that is, a student’s proficiency in the ma- 
nipulation of verbal symbols, especially in written discourse, deter- 
mines his grade in English as it also does to a comparable, though 
lesser, degree in other college subjects. In subjects other than English 
the student who is facile in expressing himself on paper has a marked 
advantage over less gifted students in obtaining higher grades, owing 
to the still prevailing tendency among many college instructors to as- 
sign marks on the basis of term papers and essay-type examinations. 

Prediction of two types of achievement was attempted in the present 
study, marks assigned by English instructors to first-year college stu- 
dents and the scores earned by the same students on a test of the 
formal elements of English (punctuation; sentence structure and dic- 
tion; grammatical usage). The latter measure of achievement suffers 
from the fact that while it is objective it is a measure of only one 
segment of freshman college English. Since the colleges involved in 
this study emphasize these formal elements to a considerable extent, 
it was thought that such a test was a fairer measure of achievement 
than the less reliable composition scales or a test in literature. 

There were 491 students from three midwestern colleges included 
in the present study. One of the colleges was a teacher training insti- 
tution and the other two were public junior colleges. Of the 491 
students, 177 were men and 314 were women. The teachers college 
has been denominated College ‘‘A” and the two junior colleges, Col- 
leges ‘‘B” and ‘‘C’’. These schools are all located in the same state, 
and the standards for admission are constant at all three. 

In Table I are given the test data obtained at the three colleges. 
Excepting the Spelling Entrance and Verbal Prognosis Tests, all of the 
tests are standardized. The Barrett-Ryan (Form A) English Test 
served as the objective criterion of achievement in English. This 
latter test was administered at all of the colleges in January, 1940, at 
the close of the first semester. All of the other tests were administered 
in September, 1939, at the beginning of the academic year. 

The Verbal Prognosis Test was constructed by William D. Altus 
for the purpose of predicting success in English and in modern for- 
eign languages. It will be noted that this test and the Barrett-Ryan 
(Form A) English Test were the only ones which were commonly 


* Royal Gilkey. “The Relation of Success in Certain Subjects in High School to 
Success in the Same Subjects in College,” School Review, 37:586, October, 1929. 
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TABLE I 


TEST DATA AVAILABLE ON STUDENTS AT COLLEGES 
“A,” “B" AND “Cc” 

















CoLtece 
Test 
“Ay | “BY | “CO” 

I I I nig cc dns tnvcevnevdecdescenn x x X 
Barrett-Ryan (form A) English test...................000- x Xx xX 
Terman group intelligence examination................+.4. xX 
Schrammel-Brannan revision of the army group examination 

ae tA cl oh al Sarena a ea ikea eas x 
Otis group intelligence examination (higher form)........... x 
Barrett-Ryan (form XII) English test..................005- x 
Schrammel-Wharton vocabulary test...................05. x 
SonrnmmelGray crading teet. . .... 65. cece csccesceecccses x 
IN. cnx esccdscovsnesensnvbenebuacdeowa x 
sn and nn aul gra eas phan eer XxX 











administered at the three colleges. For this reason the data from the 
three colleges are not strictly comparable, but statistical treatment of 
the data indicated that certain generalizations were applicable to all 
three institutions. 

Scores earned on the above tests were first correlated with first-term 
English grades, second-term grades, the average of first- and second- 
term grades, and objective test scores on the Form A English Test. 
Subsequently, all of the intercorrelations among the tests employed at 
each college were computed. The computation of the intercorrelations 
made possible the analysis of the data by means of multiple regression 
equations. Thus the forecasting efficiencies of as many as seven test 
variables could be combined in such a way that their highest possible 
predictive value was obtained. The multiple-regression technique also 
permitted the direct comparison of men and women at the three col- 
leges and the ranking of the different tests in terms of their predictive 
values in a battery of tests. Griffin’s method of computing coefficients 
of multiple correlation was employed for this purpose. 

In Table II are given the highest coefficients of multiple correlation 
obtained at the three colleges in the prediction of the two criteria em- 
ployed, teachers’ marks and Barrett-Ryan (Form A) scores. The 
coefficients of multiple correlation were derived by the use of five, six 
and seven independent test variables.” 

Some of the multiple coefficients in Table II are extremely high. 


* This number was made possible at Colleges “‘B” and “C’” by treating the four 
subtests of Verbal Prognosis as separate tests. 
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The one for predicting women’s first-term grades at College ‘‘B” 
(.855) is higher than any multiple correlation discovered in the 
survey of previous research. The zero-order correlation (not shown 
in this article) of .821 between the Verbal Prognosis Test and wom- 
en’s average grade at College ‘‘B” also is higher than any of the 
previously reported zero-order correlations in which English grades 
were the dependent variable. 


TABLE II 


HIGHEST COEFFICIENTS OF MULTIPLE CORRELATION 
FROM THE THREE COLLEGES 
































Cottece “A” Cottece “B” Cottece “C”™ 
DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE mMi|wi{[ti/mM|wi]r|M|{wlr 
First-term grades...... .652 | .777 | ..746 | .803 | .855 | .842 | .820 | .686 | .714 
Second-term grades..... .763 | .729 | .731 | .610 | .754 | .708 | .794 | .752 | .'750 
Avetage grade... ....... .766 | .800 | .772 | .744 | .838 | .806 
Barrett-Ryan (Form A).| .751 | .809 | .831 | .853 | .865 | .865 | .861 | .637 | .692 





* “MM” refers to men; ““W”" refers to women; “T” refers to total. 


It will be noted in Table II that achievement in the form of an 
objective test in English essentials is, generally speaking, more ac- 
curately predictable than is achievement in terms of teachers’ marks. 
Such is not the case at College “C,” but the data from that college 
are derived from comparatively few cases, only fifty in number. At 
College “A,” where the largest number of students was involved, 
there were 997 chances out of 1,000 that the objective score was the 
more predictable criterion. To those who are conversant with the 
erratic manner in which some instructors assign grades, it would ap- 
pear that there should be absolute certainty that objective scores could 
be more easily forecast than could teachers’ marks. The most logical 
explanation of the comparatively high predictability of teachers’ marks 
in this study is that the objective criterion employed, the Barrett-Ryan 
(Form A) English Test, samples only a portion of the material taught 
during the first year of English. It may be surmised that if equally 
valid and objective composition scales and literature tests existed 
there would be statistical certainty that the objective measurements 
were the more predictable. 

One of the striking findings of this study related to sex differentials 
in the predictability of achievement. The women in this study proved 
to be more stable than the men in the sense that both their grades 
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and their objective achievement were, in general, more accurately 
predictable and that their first-term grades correlated to a higher de- 
gree with their second-term grades. The women were also significantly 
superior to the men in grades earned in English (a C+ compared to 
a C—) and in scores on the grammar tests employed. The differences 
in achievement were statistically reliable; that is, a duplication of this 
study should continue to show a differential in favor of the women. 

It might be assumed that the superiority of the women was due to 
superior intelligence. This assumption is, however, ruled out when it is 
considered that at all three colleges the men earned a higher mean 
average on the intelligence tests employed than did the women. The 
Altus Prognosis Test reversed the findings of the intelligence tests. 
On this test the female students earned a higher average score. The 
high degree of verbality of this test, plus the inclusion of a section 
on grammar, is probably the explanation for the sex differential. 

Valid reasons for the higher degree of stability and achievement 
of the women are difficult to find. The most plausible conjecture is 
that their verbal superiority is due to cultural factors which differen- 
tiate their training from that of men from earliest childhood to ma- 
turity and which are reflected in superior achievement in academic 
subjects predominantly verbal. 

The grades assigned by female instructors and the scores made by 
their students on a test of English essentials were both more accurately 
predictable than were the corresponding criteria for male instructors. 
This finding is derived from data at College ‘‘A” where four men and 
four women in the English department of that school were compared. 
Further study should be made in English and in other subjects to 
determine whether this finding is generally true. 

Group intelligence tests were found to be of little value in a 
multiple-regression equation for the prediction of grades, although 
they were significantly weighted in the prediction of the validating 
grammar test scores (Barrett-Ryan, Form A). The zero-order correla- 
tions of grades with intelligence tests were higher for the women than 
for the men. The sex differences in the association of intelligence tests 
with English grades, while not statistically reliable, were the most 
marked of all the differences in correlation value for individual tests. 
The Verbal Prognosis Test and all of the grammar tests employed 
were more highly ‘associated with women’s than with men’s grades. 

In general, chronological age was correlated negatively with the 
measures employed in this study. The inverse relationships were 
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higher for the women. This finding may imply that women reach 
their optimal mental functioning, as measured by certain highly 
verbalized tests, at an earlier age than do men. The ability to read 
both accurately and rapidly was weighted more heavily in the fore- 
casting of men’s grades; on the other hand, spelling ability was more 
important for the women. 

The objective grammar test scores were easiest to predict accurately 
for those students who studied with instructors whose grades were 
also the most accurately predictable. Coefficients of multiple correla- 
tion for the prediction of first-term grades and Barrett-Ryan (Form 
A) scores were computed for eight individual instructors at College 
“A.” There was a rank-difference correlation of .69 between the co- 
efficients of multiple correlation for predicting these two criteria. The 
inference is that students will work more nearly in accord with their 
tested ability for certain instructors, whether the achievement is de- 
fined in terms of instructors’ grades or in terms of a score on an 
achievement test. 

The conclusion that certain teachers do impel students to work 
more nearly up to capacity, however the end result is measured, should 
be subjected to further investigation. It seems unfair to brand certain 
instructors as being poor motivators of student effort merely because 
the grades they assign are not so accurately predictable as those of 
certain other instructors. 

From the standpoint of zero-order correlations, the Prognosis Test 
was the best of the test variables employed in this study. It had the 
second highest correlation (.685) with average English grades of the 
six tests administered at College ‘‘A”’; at College ‘‘B”’ its correlation 
with average grade was the highest among four tests (.786); and 
with average grade at College ““C” it had the highest correlation of 
the three tests employed in that college (.743). At College ““B” the 
coefficient of multiple correlation between women’s first-term grades 
and the four subtests of Verbal Prognosis was high enough (.850) 
that almost one half of the predicted grades would have been exact 
and that in 19 cases out of 20 a predicted grade of C should have 
fallen within the inclusive limits of D on the lower side to B on the 
upper. 

For those who supervise the testing programs of colleges similar 
to those included in the present study, it may be suggested that a fair 
approximation of a student’s future accomplishment in freshman 
English could be obtained by the use of two carefully chosen tests, 
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one of knowledge of the formal elements of English and the other of 
spelling ability. Halving a student’s spelling test score and adding the 
result to his raw score in English essentials would be a fairly adequate 
rule-of-thumb procedure for predictive purposes if the results ob- 
tained at College ‘‘A”’ are at all typical. The further addition of in- 
telligence, vocabulary, or reading tests would not be worth the trouble 
if tests of the type here employed were used. 

It may be that the data from this study are too local in character, 
since they derive from only one state, to be generalized and applied 
nationally. It may also be true that the colleges included in this study 
emphasized the formal elements of English more than is now cus- 
tomary, hence vitiating the too wide application of the conclusions 
here given. Only further research can show whether the findings of 
this study are true in a local or in a general sense. 














Academic Prediction at the University 
of Wisconsin 


GUSTAV J. FROEHLICH 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS BACKGROUND AT WISCONSIN 


ENERALLY speaking, twenty out of every one hundred high 
(> school graduates in the United States now enter some institu- 
tion of higher learning; but only ten of these ever receive a bachelor’s 
degree. At the University of Wisconsin a freshman class of some 
2,300 students, despite the addition of several hundred transfers dur- 
ing the course of four years, can scarcely muster a strength of 1,500 
on graduation day. Some students do not complete four years of col- 
lege because of illness or physical handicaps; some are forced to leave 
for financial reasons; others get married and establish a home; and 
some find suitable employment before graduation. All of these rea- 
sons, however, explain only a fraction of the total student mortality. 
The largest group includes those who become discouraged and lose 
interest, as well as those who are “advised to withdraw” or “flunk 
out.”” The present paper is a discussion of the accuracy with which 
failure to do successful academic work in college may be anticipated 
in advance of the actual occurrence of such failure. 

Among the earliest studies in America dealing with the prediction 
of academic success in institutions of higher learning was Dearborn’s* 
Wisconsin study, published in 1909. His findings were so convincing 
that the recommendation he made still remains the basis for the Uni- 
versity’s admission policy—“‘previous ranking of pupils in the ac- 
credited [secondary] school furnishes a satisfactory means for fore- 
casting the likelihood of successful work at the university.’’ 

This does not mean, however, that further research in academic 
prediction has been neglected at Wisconsin. Since 1909 some fifty 
Wisconsin studies have been completed which dealt with the pre- 
dictive value of secondary school marks, intelligence scores, and per- 
sonality and adjustment ratings. The State University has also been 


* Walter Fenno Dearborn. The Relative Standing of Pupils in the High School and 
in the University. Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 312 (High School 
Series, No. 6) 1909. 

* Dearborn. op. cit., pp. 43-44. 
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instrumental in the establishment of three testing programs. The first 
has been in operation since 1928. It involves giving a scholastic apti- 
tude test and some form of the Wisconsin Language Test to all in- 
coming freshmen. Placement tests in French, German, and Spanish-— 
and from time to time other tests—are also administered. The second 
testing program has been in operation since 1929 under the title of 
The Wisconsin Co-operative Testing Program. It involves the annual 
administration of intelligence tests to all high school seniors in the 
state. In 1933 the program was expanded so as ‘o include high school 
sophomores as well. The third testing program, The Wisconsin 
Achievement Testing Program, was in operation from 1930 to 1940, 
and resulted in the construction of thirty-three end-of-the-year survey 
tests in the high school subjects. These tests were validated, standard- 
ized, and administered in secondary schools throughout the state. The 
data gathered through the three testing programs mentioned above, 
in addition to the secondary school marks, are available for the appli- 
cation of prediction techniques, and for further research in this field. 

A discussion and summary of the past research in academic pre- 
diction at Wisconsin will soon appear elsewhere.’ This paper is de- 
voted to a summary of the writer's recent findings relative to the 
predictive efficiency of four indices available at Wisconsin. More 
specifically, the following questions are answered in so far as they 
relate to the situation at the University of Wisconsin: 

1. Can a single predictive index, or one combination of such in- 
dices, be appropriately applied to an entire first semester freshman 
class, with its heterogeneity of student aims and purposes? 

2. What is the best single predictive index for first semester fresh- 
men? How efficient is it? 

3. What is the best combination of predictive indices for first 
semester freshmen? How efficient is it? 


THE DATA 


The following data were secured for each one of 1,604 individuals* 
in the freshman class which entered the University in September, 


1939: 
(a) An objective measure of scholastic aptitude as indicated by 


* Gustav J. Froehlich. Research on the Prediction of Academic Success at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin: 1909-1940. Bulletin of the Bureau of Guidance and Records, 
University of Wisconsin. (in press) 

* This sample of 1,604 cases represents approximately 70 per cent of the entire class. 
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the score on the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability (High School 
Examination, Form A). 


This is a 90-item test of general information and geometric an- 
alogies. The only criterion for arrangement of the items is that they 
appear in ascending order of difficulty. Since the test is one of the 
Clapp-Young self marking series, the scoring time per test is about 
30 seconds. The administration time is 30 minutes. The test has a 
reliability coefficient of .903 and a validity coefficient (7.e., correlation 
with high-school American Council scores) of .78 for twelfth graders. 
The probable error of measurement for high school seniors is 3 points. 


These data were obtained from the files of the Wisconsin Co-operative 
Testing Program (except for some out-of-state students who did not 
take the test until the week preceding the opening of classes in Sep- 
tember, 1939). For most of the cases, therefore, this measure repre- 
sents a scholastic aptitude rating obtained at the end of the seventh 
semester of secondary school work. 

(b) An objective measure of scholastic aptitude as indicated by 
the score on the American Council on Education Psychological Exam- 
ination for College Freshmen (1938 Edition). 

This is a 188 item test in which the items are grouped into six 
separate and distinct subtests ; namely, arithmetical reasoning, analogies, 
number series, completion, artificial language, and same-opposites. 
The test may be machine scored. Manual scoring is facilitated by the 
use of special scoring stencils. Fifty-six minutes of working time are 
required ; but 22 of these are devoted to practice exercises which do 
not contribute to the total test score. A reliability of .95 has been 
reported for the test. 


These data were obtained from the files of the University testing pro- 
gram, a part of the Orientation Week activities, and hence represent 
a scholastic aptitude rating obtained upon college entrance. 

(c) An objective measure of secondary school achievement as in- 
dicated by the score on the Wisconsin Achievement Test (Composite 
Form A). 


This is a 224 item test consisting of five subtests; namely, Lan- 
guage Usage, American History, General Science, Geometry, and 
Algebra. The test is a composite of the best previously determined 
predictive items available in the files of the Wisconsin Achievement 
Testing Program. One hundred and five minutes of administration 
time are required; 101 of these contribute to the total test score. The 
test has a reliability of .973 for entering Wisconsin freshmen. The 
probable error of measurement is 5 points. 
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These data were obtained as a part of the Orientation Week activities 
in September, 1939, and hence represent a composite achievement 
rating in the five major high school subject areas in terms of what is 
remembered at the time of college entry. 

(d) A more subjective measure of secondary school achievement as 
indicated by the percentile rank in the secondary school graduating 
class. 

This measure was obtained from the ratio of numerical rank in the 
graduating class based on marks received during four (or three and 
one-half) years of high-school work divided by the size of the 
graduating class. The ratio was expressed as a per cent, and was then 
subtracted from 100. 


These data were obtained from the admission blanks on file in the 
office of the Registrar. They represent a composite measure of high- 
school achievement based on teachers’ marks which, as is generally 
known, take into account not only academic achievement, but also in- 
directly such intangibles as industry, interest, attitude, personality, and 
the like. 

(e) The official measure of academ‘c success for the first semester 
of University work as indicated by the grade point average. 

Grade point average is the ratio obtained by dividing the total 
grade points earned by the total number of credits carried. Grade 
points are assigned according to the following scale, where the letters 
represent the final semester course grade: A—3 points; B—2 points; 
C—1 point; D—0 points; E (condition) —minus 14 point ; F—minus 
1 point. The number of credits carried depends upon the number and 
kind of courses pursued. Courses may be valued anywhere from 0 to 
5 or more credits, depending upon the nature of the course, and the 
number of class meetings per week. The usual credit load for first 
semester freshmen is 15. 


These data were obtained directly from the official student records on 
file in the office of the Registrar. 


THE APPROPRIATENESS OF A SINGLE INDEX FOR ALL FIRST 
SEMESTER FRESHMEN 


In an attempt to find out if the prediction of academic success for 
incoming University freshmen required a separate and distinct pre- 
diction formula for each of several independent subgroups within the 
class, the 1,604 cases were divided into 43 subgroups as shown in 
Table I. The major division was made in terms of the length of time 

















TABLE I 


SUBGROUPS STUDIED AND NUMBER OF CASES IN EACH 
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Males #4 Agriculture4 — (N=182) | (N=82) 
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College of ‘ (N=37) 
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* Only Art Education and Physical Education students register in the School of Education 


as freshmen. 


t The enrollment of irregular students in the Schools of Education, Music, and Pharmacy 
is too small to justify subgroup treatment. 











TABLE II 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN GRADE POINT AVERAGE AND 
PERCENTILE RANK IN SECONDARY SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS, 
WISCONSIN ACHIEVEMENT SCORE, AMERICAN COUNCIL SCORE, AND 

HENMON-NELSON SCORE FOR FORTY-THREE SUBGROUPS WITHIN 
THE FRESHMAN CLASS 

















Grape Point AveRAGE CorRELATED WITH 
SuBGROuP N Rank —— American} Henmon- 
. chieve- : 
in panei Council | Nelson 
Class Senne Score Score 
Regular students 
ee 232 -609 -593 -561 - 486 
B.A. course, females...............] 273 .640 683 . 566 -497 
SS ne 505 .609 625 562 489 
PPB. COULSE; MANES... ... 5. esis os 'es 130 559 .606 -497 458 
Ph.B. course, females............... 20 -'705 -'749 .805 589 
OS nr 150 573 .630 -539 .476 
Other L. & S. courses, males........ 100 653 -597 616 404 
Other L. & S. courses, females. ..... 82 578 651 -593 “S44 
Other L. & S. courses, all.......... 182 -597 614 .609 . 484 
College of Letters and Science, males. .| 462 .607 .604 569 477 
College of Letters and Science, females.) 375 .627 675 587 518 
College of Letters and Science, all... .. 837 .608 626 580 -494 
College of Engineering, all.......... 206 -576 643 -495 403 
Agric. course, males............... 68 693 649 360 «335 
Fic. course; females.............< 73 625 .665 .640 .498 
College of Agriculture, all.......... 141 663 .650 -491 412 
Pilg g chyroc tly | 30 . 407 643 575 554 
Phy.Ed. course, male............... 34 -594 +520 +201 - 384 
Phy.Ed. course, female.............] 26 .712 -471 183 271 
PRY-EGs COURBC AN. 565s cess seonese 60 712 .604 . 406 436 
School of Education, all............ go 634 627 487 496 
School'of Music. all)..........6< cee ss 26 615 -Sit .614 . 460 
School of Pharmacy, all............. 16 554 576 564 536 
Nd tras ing pice nigh 193 .618 .619 540 464 
elas ig isp akirsie eKinaly 523 .619 656 572 .502 
All Regular students............... 1316 .614 .620 554 475 
Irregular students 
BA. COUTSC) MALES. 6.66 sic cessccccece 59 -658 -599 -534 - 409 
B.A. course, females............... 28 -705 -336 -477 -557 
ccc tis oye || i 87 .670 525 .520 -456 
PRBNCOUPSG, MANES... os os voces ce 37 .604 645 568 -449 
Hari irecti:. er | a a a rr 41 -597 642 .600 . 468 
Other L. & S. courses, males........ 22 .789 -499 536 502 
Other L. & S. courses, all.......... 29 107 .518 . 466 . 480 
College of Letters and Science, males..| 118 .665 584 544 -441 
College of Letters and Science, females.| 39 .671 443 507 556 
College of Letters and Science, all... . . 157 657 +553 537 - 469 
College of Engineering, all.......... 46 | .587 743 -769 -608 
Agric. course, malés............... 47 | +554 - 381 +123 +329 
H.Ec. course, females.............. 17 .287 | —.075 167 +334 
College of Agriculture, all.......... 64 -497 319 -134 327 
eee iinet uke xawed 225 .628 529 469 403 
OS ree 63 531 437 349 -459 
All Irregular students.............. 288 .612 -§1I .450 412 
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elapsing between secondary school graduation and matriculation at 
Wisconsin. One thousand three hundred and sixteen of the 1,604 
cases graduated from secondary school in 1939 and entered the Uni- 
versity in the fall of the same year. This group hereafter will be re- 
ferred to as the regular group. For the remaining 288 cases at least one 
year lapsed between the time of their secondary school graduation and 
subsequent matriculation at Wisconsin. This group will hereafter be 
referred to as the /rregular group. Both the regular group and the 
irregular group were further subdivided, as far as it was found prac- 
ticable to do so, on the basis of (a) sex and (b) nature of the course 
of study pursued during the first semester at the University. 

To see whether or not the same prediction formula would be ap- 
propriate in the case of each one of the 43 subgroups shown in Table 
I involved the determination of the respective relationships, as indi- 
cated by the Pearsonian r, between first semester grade point average, 
the official measure of academic success, and the four available pre- 
dictive indices; namely, percentile rank in secondary school graduating 
class, Wisconsin Achievement score, American Council score, and 
Henmon-Nelson score (see Table II). These 172 zero order coefh- 
cients of correlation (r’s) were then compared with each other, using 
the z-function technique. The complete analysis showed the follow- 
ing: 

(a) For the regular students there were no significant differences® 
in the magnitude of the correlations for corresponding sex groups; 
and similarly, there were no such differences between the r’s for the 
various course groups within the several colleges and schools, or 
between the r’s for the several colleges and schools. This was true for 
each one of the four available predictive indices. 

(b) For the irregular students there were no significant differences 
in the r’s for corresponding sex groups, or for the various course 
groups within the several colleges. This held for all four of the 
available predictive indices. In the case of Wisconsin Achievement 
scores, however, the difference between the r for the College of Agri- 
culture and the r for the College of Engineering was so large that it 
would occur by chance only once in one hundred times. The same 


5 This is an improvement over the use of either the standard or the probable error. 
A description of the z-function is to be found in E. F. Lindquist’s Statistical Analysis 
in Educational Research, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. Ch. VII. 

* A difference so great that it would tend to occur only once in a hundred times by 
chance is here considered to be the criterion of a significant difference. 
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was true for American Council scores. For these latter, there was also 
a significant difference between the r for the College of Agriculture 
and the r for the College of Letters and Science. 

(c) When the irregular subgroups were compared with their cor- 
responding regular subgroups, significant differences were found to 
exist, for Wisconsin Achievement scores, between the Home Eco- 
nomics groups and also between the College of Agriculture groups. 
Similarly, for American Council scores, such significant differences 
were found to exist between the College of Engineering groups, and 
also between the College of Agriculture groups. 

The above points to the following conclusions: 

1. To find only seven significant differences among 212 paired 
differences indicates that the first semester freshman class is quite 
homogeneous in so far as prediction of academic success is concerned. 
In other words, even though a casual glance at Table II reveals con- 
siderable variation in the magnitude of the coefficients of correlation 
within a given column, a scientific analysis indicates that all but seven 
of the 212 differences are quite likely due to chance, and hence are 
not real differences. 

2. The percentile rank in secondary school graduating class and/or 
the Henmon-Nelson score are appropriate predictive indices for all 
subgroups within the first-semester freshman class. 

3. All four of the available predictive indices are appropriate for 
the regular first-semester freshmen (i.e., those who matriculate at the 
University during the same year in which they graduate from high 
school) as well as for those irregular students who enroll in the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science. 

4. If a combination of the four available predictive indices is to be 
used, then three separate and distinct prediction formulae are needed; 
viz., (a) for first-semester Engineers who spend one or more years 
in non-scholastic pursuits between the time of their high-school grad- 
uation and subsequent college entrance; (b) for all first-semester 
students in the College of Agriculture who do not enroll in the Uni- 
versity during the same year in which they graduate from high school; 
and (c) for all other students not included in ‘‘a” and “b” above— 
specifically, this means all regular students and those irregular stu- 
dents who enroll in the College of Letters and Science. 


PREDICTIVE EFFICIENCIES 


Having determined the appropriateness of the available predictive 
indices for the several subgroups within the first semester freshman 
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class, the next logical step is to determine how efficiently these indices 
will predict academic success (a) sepatately and (b) in combination. 
For this part of the analysis the 1,473 cases to which all four of the 
indices appropriately apply were used. 

A qualitative measure of the accuracy with which these indices pre- 
dict academic success is the degree of relationship that exists between 
the indices and the criterion to be predicted. Thus the zero order co- 
efficient of correlation gives an indication of the predictive efficiency 
of a single index; and similarly, higher order coefficients of correlation 
yield estimates of the efficiency of combinations of indices. These r’s 
are given in the first column of Table III. 

It is desirable, also, to have a more quantitative estimate of the 
predictive accuracy. Such estimates are given in the third column of 
Table III. These data, expressed as per cents, represent the difference 
between the standard deviation of the criterion (i.e., grade point aver- 
age) and the standard error of estimate for the particular index (or 
indices) involved. This is the same as saying that the data in the third 
column of Table III indicate how much better the prediction for a 
particular individual will be if the most probable criterion value ob- 
tained through the use of the predictive index (or combination of 
indices) is used instead of predicting the mean grade point average 
for that individual. Thus, for the University of Wisconsin, since it is 
known that the mean grade point average for first semester freshmen 
is in the neighborhood of 1.2, a grade point average of 1.2 might be 
predicted for each incoming freshman. The standard deviation of the 
distribution of all first semester freshmen grade point averages about 
this mean of 1.2 would then be a measure of the accuracy of pre- 
dicting 1.2 as the most probable grade point average to be attained 
by some particular member of the class. However, using the most 
probable value as determined by the predictive index (or combination 
of indices) would increase the accuracy of the prediction; for the 
standard deviation of the actual grade point averages about the line 
of prediction (i.e., the standard error of estimate) is smaller than 
the standard deviation of actual grade point averages about the 
criterion mean, when the correlation between the index and the cri- 
terion is as high as indicated by the r’s in the first column of Table III. 

The data in Table III justify the following conclusions: 

1. Each one of the indices considered has some predictive value. 
This is greatly increased when two or more of the indices are com- 
bined. 

2. The best single predictive index is the precentile rank in sec- 
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TABLE III 


ZERO ORDER AND MULTIPLE PREDICTIVE EFFICIENCIES APPLICABLE TO 
ALL FIRST-SEMESTER FRESHMEN WHO MATRICULATE AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY DURING THE SAME YEAR IN WHICH THEY GRADUATE FROM SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL AND FOR THOSE IRREGULAR STUDENTS WHO ENROLL 





IN THE COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 














(N = 1473) 
STANDARD | PREDICTIVE 
Prepictive INDEx fr Error or | EFriciency 
Estmmate* | (Per Cent) 
Indices taken separately: 
Percentile rank in secondary school graduating class} .621 .699 21.5 
Wisconsin Achievement score. ..............66- -614 -'703 $1.1 
PAMOTICAN GCOURCHIOCORE 5:0... i. ccs ose seca ces cc 553 742 16.7 
i re .478 . 782 12.2 
Two indices combined: 
Percentile rank in secondary school graduating class 
combined with Wisconsin Achievement score...| .'705 632 29.1 
Percentile rank in secondary school graduating class| 
combined with American Council score....... .692— 644 27.8— 
Percentile rank in secondary school graduating class 
combined with Henmon-Nelson score......... .661 .669 25.0 
Wisconsin Achievement score combined with Am- 
medients [Ge el |< | rrr .637 .687 22.9 
Wisconsin Achievement score combined with) 
re .620 699 a1.5 
American Council score combined with Henmon-| 
EOS OO 2 ee eee ene nee 564 .736 17.4 
Three indices combined: 
Percentile rank in secondary school graduating class 
combined with Wisconsin Achievement score 
and American Council score.................]  .'716 .622 30.2 
Percentile rank in secondary school graduating class 
combined with Wisconsin Achievement score 
and Henmon-Nelson score.............200005 .707 631 29.2 
Percentile rank in secondary school graduating class 
combined with American Council score and 
Blenmon-Nelson 60080... .. occ cccccccccscses 692 643 27.8 
Wisconsin Achievement score combined with Am- 
erican Council score and Henmon-Nelson score. .} .637 .687 22.9 
Four indices combined: 
Percentile rank in secondary school graduating class 
combined with Wisconsin Achievement score, 
American Council score, and Henmon-Nelson 
Te TOMI A Mee PRN Ne MIO 2716+ .622— 30.2-+ 














* The standard deviation of actual grade point averages about a mean of 1.237 is 0.891, for 


the 1473 cases involved in this sample. 








ondary school graduating class. The Wisconsin Achievement score is 
only a fraction of a per cent less efficient. In other words, measures of 
secondary school achievement are better than measures of intelligence 
for predictions of academic success in college. 

3. When percentile rank in secondary school graduating class is 
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combined with the Wisconsin achievement score the resulting pre- 
dictive efficiency is appreciably greater than the efficiency for either 
of these measures considered separately. Thus the additional labor 
involved in handling the predictive combination seems to be justified. 
Adding a third index to the predictive combination results in some 
additional increase in efficiency, but hardly enough to justify the 
greater clerical and computational labor involved. 

4. A combination of the four available indices is no more efficient 
than the combination of three indices omitting the Henmon-Nelson 
score, and only slightly more efficient than the combination of three 
indices omitting the American Council score. 

5. Any possible combination of indices where rank in secondary 
school graduating class is one of the factors is more efficient than any 
other possible combination of indices where rank in secondary school 
graduating class is not a factor. 

6. The minimum acceptable academic performance at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin is a grade point average of 1.000. Therefore a grade 
point average of 1.000 or better should be predicted for those indi- 
viduals expected to do passing work. Since the probable error of 
estimate for the best predictive combination is 0.42 (i.e., 0.6745 times 
the standard error of estimate) predictions by this combination are 
accurate to approximately one-half letter grade. Thus an individual 
for whom a grade point average of 0.58 is predicted has one chance 
in four of achieving an actual grade point average of better than 
1.000; he has one chance in four of being between 0.58 and 1.000; 
he has one chance in two of being below 0.58. An individual for 
whom the prediction is 0.20 or under has less than one chance in ten 
of obtaining an average of 1.000 or better. 


A CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Thirty-two years ago Dearborn made the statement that high school 
marks are satisfactory indicators of University success. The present 
study verifies that statement; for the best predictive index as deter- 
mined by this study—the percentile rank in the secondary school grad- 
uating class—is based entirely on high school marks. 

This study presents two practical implications: First, since the per- 
centile rank in secondary school graduating class, the most efficient 
single index, and the Wisconsin Achievement score differ in efficiency 
by less than one-half of one per cent, University counselors are faced 
with the choice of using either a ratio resulting from three and one- 
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half or four years of high school record keeping, or of using a test 
score based upon 105 minutes of testing time. The second practical 
consideration involves the predictive combination consisting of the 
percentile rank in secondary school graduating class and the Henmon- 
Nelson score. This combination is appropriate for application to all 
incoming freshmen. Both indices are available approximately one 
semester before high school graduation (that is, for students entering 
from Wisconsin high schools) so that predictions could be made six 
to nine months prior to matriculation at Wisconsin; and the efficiency 
of this combination is greater than that of any single available index, 
being only 5.2 per cent less efficient than the best possible three-index 


combination. 


























Registration in a Small College 
J. ROBERT SALA 


HE GROWTH of the philosophy of individual differences has im- 

mensely complicated the work of the registrar. The elective sys- 
tem, the concomitant of that philosophy, has induced the woes of 
three-digit course numbers and involved course titles. The guidance 
idea has given birth to that harassed individual, the faculty adviser, 
with whom the registrar has frequent and often grievous relations. 
The newer registration procedures tend especially to reflect this philos- 
ophy of individual differences. 

Nowhere is this more true than in the small college. Faced with the 
competition of large, well-housed and well-equipped state universi- 
ties, the small colleges have had to restate their case to the public. 
Their answer has been to emphasize the college’s unique opportunity 
to individualize its plan of instruction and out-of-class activity. For 
this reason the thriving small college of today, denominational or 
otherwise, is experimental in attitude and plan. The student is the 
small college’s focal point. These principles influence registration pro- 
cedure in the following way: 

1. Registration is a more or less continuous process, with certain 
peak activity periods. If the aim of education is to facilitate and en- 
courage student growth, then the continuous nature of growth itself 
demands that the registration of students be of such a flexible type 
and so open to change that it will not impede, but will parallel growth. 
This means that the old one-time, one-place concept of registration is 
tapidly giving way to pre-registration for both old and new students. 
The routine procedures of the registrar’s office have been enlarged to 
afford better service to the students themselves. Flexibility with efh- 
ciency is the goal. 

2. Registration is the responsibility of the whole college staff, not 
of the registrar alone. Newer registration procedures are not the 
private brain child of the registrar alone. They are arrived at in con- 
sultation and discussion with the faculty and students. The unrecon- 
structed registrar will cry inefficiency, but that is not an unavoidable 
outcome. This point of view gives new significance to registration. It 
ceases to be something “to be got through’”’; for the student it becomes 
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an experience in which he is making important life choices under the 
guidance of mature counsel. 

3. Registration aims not only at the proper and efficient distribution 
of the student’s time to appropriate school activities, but also at the 
collection of information about the student that will be useful to the 
college in its task of helping him grow. Newer types of permanent 
records reflect this emphasis. In the small college particularly the 
registrar works closely with the dean or other chief student personnel 
officers. Often the dean and the registrar are the same individual. 
Hence the process of registration is used for the gathering of data 
other than that used for purposes of credit bookkeeping. In the light 
of newer educational ideas this teamwork or identity of dean-registrar 
has especial promise. It is suggested that small colleges that have built 
up a sharp division of labor between these two offices should recon- 
sider. The college is not a factory, and the principle of division of 
labor is not always efficient or beneficial. 

If these propositions are accepted, they may be used to form the 
core of a checklist of registration activities. In planning for pre-regis- 
tration, has provision been made for: 

1. Setting aside one or more unhurried periods of time in which 
the faculty adviser has opportunity to discuss the student’s educational 
plan with him? 

2. Seeing to it that the student, with his adviser, builds a long- 
range plan? There is general agreement that a two- or four-year edu- 
cational plan, including the definite scheduling of courses for that 
period, is preferable to program building for one semester alone. 

3. Building up the student’s morale in respect to a projected pro- 
gram of study? It is the registrar’s and adviser’s job to ‘‘sell’’ the 
student a program, not prescribe it. Glittering generalities—“‘everyone 
should have a broad background, that’s why we require certain 
courses’’—should be avoided. The small college can do something 
here that is difficult in the larger school. Several faculty meetings may 
well be devoted to a discussion by each instructor of his course aims 
and content. A manual containing these materials may then be built up 
for the use of advisers. 

4. In the case of a new student who has signified his intention of 
entering the coming session, having the high school transcript and 
personnel data from student, parents, and high school authorities 
collated? Has a long-term plan been sent to the student for his con- 
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sideration? Have his college entrance and academic assimilation been 
planned with him before he comes to the campus? 


For Registration Day, the following factors should be checked: 


1. Have registration forms prepared with a view to: 

ease and simplicity of use, 

. avoidance of items that are duplicative or unused, 

correlation with items used on permanent and personnel records, 

. avoidance of “bottle neck items’ which impede the progress of 
student or adviser through the registration process. Before 
standardizing a process industry uses the try-out situation. Regis- 
tration forms and instruction sheets will profit if they are tried 
out before they are printed. 

2. If advisers are registering students, have them supplied with 
the necessary data on the individual student? The preparation for the 
use of the adviser of a usable folder of information on each student 
calls for careful planning. Summaries of basic records of the regis- 
trar’s office are more useful to the advisers than the original, and pos- 
sible loss of records can be thus avoided. Folders should contain pre- 
registration correspondence and educational plans with which the ad- 
viser may not be already acquainted. Resource persons from the fegis- 
trar’s office should be readily available in the registration hall. 

3. Explain the routine of registration carefully to students. An 
assembly preceding registration is useful. At that time mimeographed 
instructions should be distributed. Faculty advisers should be intro- 
duced. 

4. Lay out a floor plan showing stations of registration personnel. 
Compactness without crowding is the goal. 

5. Explain the procedure to faculty advisers. They should be clear 
on: 


ao7p 


what materials students should bring to the adviser’s station, 
. what processes of registration advisers are responsible for, 
to whom they should direct the student as the next step, 
. what materials should be preserved and turned into the regis- 
trar’s office. 
6. Lay out a time plan in order to space students and avoid crowd- 
ing and waiting. 


ao P 


After registration and throughout the year provision should be 
made for: 
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1. Checking reasons for changes in programs as between pre-regis- 
tration and registration course selection. 

2. Difficult but flexible procedure for the dropping and entering 
of courses. Heresy though it may be, the writer believes that, from 
the standpoint of student morale and growth, a dropped course, no 
matter how late in the semester, is better than a failed course. No 
course should be dropped, however, until the student has talked it 
over with his adviser and has obtained his consent. Heresy again: the 
instructor should allow the student to drop without question on fe- 
quest of the adviser. If the instructor wishes to find out why the stu- 
dent dropped a course, he should ask the student’s adviser, not the 
student himself. 

That some of these points may be clarified, there follows a brief 
description of registration procedure in the writer’s own college. It is 
not presented as a model, but only with the thought that an idea or 
two may be gleaned from it. 

Christian College is a private junior college for young women with 
an enrollment of 325 students who come from all over the country. 
The dean of faculty performs the duties of registrar, as well as di- 
recting the personnel program of the college. The faculty adviser 
system of registration and educational guidance is used. 

By mid-July the registrar’s office is able to compile a fairly complete 
list of students planning to enter in the fall. To each of these is sent 
a greeting letter with a blank high school transcript to hand to the 
principal and an information blank on which we ask for information 
that will guide us in planning a two-year program of work. As soon 
as these blanks are returned by the principal and the student, we make 
out a suggested plan of college work for the full two years. (See 
illustration at the close of this paper.) Just above the plan we give 
the reasons and consideraticns for planning it that way. This is sent 
to the student and her parents, and we ask for their suggestions. The 
final draft of the program is filed in the student’s folder, which goes 
to the adviser. Some time in August we send to each entering student 
Christian College at Work, a 25-page mimeogtaphed booklet that 
contains compact college orientation information. One chapter de- 
scribes the registration procedure. 

On the day on which students arrive, each new student finds at the 
room reservation desk a card on which are to be found the name of 
the faculty adviser and the college classroom in which she is to meet 
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her adviser that evening. In the evening a brief welcome assembly is 
held and printed registration instructions are passed out. Each faculty 
adviser is introduced and stands momentarily. At the conclusion of 
the assembly students meet their advisers in the appointed room. The 
adviser says a word of welcome and then makes scheduled appoint- 
ments for registration on the following day. Scheduling saves crowd- 
ing next day. New students are scheduled for the morning, old stu- 
dents for the afternoon. 

On registration day students come to registration hall. At the door 
they receive an admit card from the treasurer’s office. A faculty guide 
directs them to their advisers. The adviser has a folder of information 
on each student. This contains a summary of the high school transcript, 
a copy of the proposed two-year program, the information blank and 
any other correspondence which bears on the student’s program. The 
official program of courses is then written out in triplicate by the 
adviser. The adviser keeps a copy for his file, the registrar keeps a 
copy, and the student takes the countersigned original with her. Stu- 
dents are sent to the registrar’s desk to have their courses checked for 
mechanical errors. Next, by an inexpensive process, each student is 
photographed for the permanent record, and then goes over to the 
health office for an appointment for a physical examination. The 
whole procedure can be completed for the 325 students within four 
hours. While this plan places no smail burden on the registrar, it is 
the writer's feeling that he is more than repaid in terms of faculty and 
student satisfaction with the speed and ease of registration. 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Two-Year Educational Plan 


DENMAN, MARIELLYN 
1131 South Downing 
Denver, Colorado 


A. Factors to be considered in planning an educational program for Miss 
Denman: 


1. She intends to major in English and minor in design with a view 
to becoming a stylist. 
2. She intends to complete her training at the University of 
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B. Suggested two-year program: 


First Year 
First Semester Second Semester 
English Composition 3 English Composition 3 
Introduction to Art 4 Representation 3 
French Composition & Conversation 2 French Composition & Conversation 2 
Public Speaking 2 Public Speaking 2 
European History 5 Inorganic Chemistry 6 
Physical Education 1, Physical Education y 
161, 16 
Second Year 
Theory of Design 3 Advanced Design 3 
Costume Design 2 English Literature 3 
English Literature 3 Botany 6 
Voice and Diction 2 Modern Poetry 2 
General Sociology 3 Masterpieces of Literature 2 
General Psychology 3 Physical Education 7) 
Physical Education Y, -—— 
— 1614 
1644 


It should be noted that this will give Miss Denman a major in English 
(22 hours) and also in art (13 hours). 

This course is outlined in accordance with the freshman-sophomore re- 
quirements at the University of for the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

If Miss Denman should wish to take a course in clothing construction 
to supplement her work in designing, this work could be substituted during 
the second year for one of the courses listed above. 




















Youth Morale Today and Tomorrow* 
WESLEY F. RENNIE 


HIS subject leads us to inquire into the state of mind, the spirit of 
"Tee of courage, and of zeal for a cause possessed by youth 
today; as well as to consider the prospects for tomorrow. Three as- 
sumptions should be stated at the beginning of this presentation: (1) 
Youth is an integral part of the total social order, bearing a relation- 
ship which might be compared to that of the gulf stream in the At- 
lantic, not separate from society, but possessing some distinctive char- 
acteristics; (2) An approach to a subject such as this must be im- 
pfessionistic and subjective, although it should not disregard available 
facts; (3) Any adult interpretation of youth is bound to have limita- 
tions. 

I am taking the privilege of adding one word to the subject, namely 
“yesterday,” for the purpose of gaining perspective. The discovery of 
youth is not modern, although the manifestations of society’s interest 
today may seem quite revolutionary. Primitive societies took cogniz- 
ance of youth and its importance, culminating in various rites and 
ceremonies. In the modern era the whole system of public education 
is a testimonial to society’s recognition of the importance of children 
and young people. The youth organizations with which we are now 
familiar have their roots back in the 18th and 19th centuries, but have 
had their greatest expansion in the present century. The pre-war Ger- 
man youth movement seems to be the only spontaneous and self-led 
one. Its earliest leader was Karl Fisher who established a Wander- 
bund at Steglitz near Berlin in 1896. Almost simultaneously a number 
of similar groups appeared in widely separated places. Adult influence 
was entirely lacking and was in fact repudiated. A strong element was 
that of protest against the trends of adult civilization which was felt 
to be running counter to true German culture. It represented, further- 
more, a revolt against existing rigid disciplines of school, home, and 
church. Boys and girls took to the open, making liberal use of musical 
instruments, older folk songs, and dances. Hiking became the major 
activity which led very naturally to the development of the now fa- 
miliar hostels. 


* Condensed from an address before the Northwest Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion at Eugene, Oregon, June 27, 1941. 
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The chief manifestation of the post-war period was the dramatic 
use made by the new totalitarian regimes of the youth movement idea, 
of course under adult control. The Komsomol or young Communist 
organization was inaugurated very soon after the October, 1917, revo- 
lution. Fascism established the Opera Nazionale Balilla in April, 
1926. The Hitler Jugend had been increasing in importance with 
Hitler’s rise to power and swallowed up all other organizations shortly 
after his triumph in 1933. Similar movements developed in several 
other countries. Here we see youth being exploited for political, social, 
and economic ends. 

Youth movements of this latter type present quite uniformly certain 
common characteristics: 


They arose out of an unstable, disorganized, abnormal social back- 
ground in which youth itself was directly involved as a sufferer. 

They presented programs of action—Mussolini using, for example, 
the fine phrase ‘‘veined with pragmatism.” 

They were revolutionary and heroic. Russian youth chanted: ‘We 


are changing the world.” 

They were dogmatic, imposing a closed system of ideas and allow- 
ing no individual opinion or enervating discussion. 

They were collectivistic, but not inclusively so. “Fascism repudiates 


any universal embrace.” 
They made good use of mass and individual psychology. The 


Japanese describe this frankly as “thought control.”’ 
They offered distinct material advantages. 
They brought God and religious institutions under subjection or 


eliminated them entirely. 


On the whole, youth entered into these movements whole-heartedly. 
If they were victims of exploitation they seemed to be willing victims. 
Morale would have to be rated as high. 

That we in the United States have not had and do not have a 
youth movement comparable to these is due to the operation of certain 
factors tending to soften the opposition between the younger and 
older generations, and to the absence of sufficiently powerful stimuli 
to mass action. There have been some fairly impressive efforts to 
mobilize youth back of certain causes or youth’s own so-called rights. 
But these have not really gained substantial support. However, the 
question persistently arises as to whether our democracy has been con- 
cerned sufficiently about its youth and its youth program. Granting 
that we do not want the types relied upon by the totalitarian regimes 
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for their own perpetuation, is what we now have adequate, or is 
some drastic improvement necessary? 

It should hardly be necessary to argue the point that we should pay 
more attention—much more—to youth. We come to this same conclu- 
sion whether we approach the matter from the point of view of our 
unsolved youth problems or from the point of view of youth as a 
national asset. Interest in American youth has mounted in and through 
the depression particularly because of the impact of unemployment on 
young people out of school and ready to work but unable to find 
employment. Now this interest is heightened because of the recogni- 
tion of the key importance of youth in national defense, both within 
the armed forces and in civilian activities. 

Many factual studies of youth problems have been made in recent 
years. Professor Goodwin Watson has extracted the most significant 
findings and included them in an article on youth morale in Progres- 
sive Education for May of this year. Here are some of these facts: 


As to health— 

One in four draftees is being rejected for physical defects. (Army 
and civilian standards vary, of course.) 

Less than one in ten adolescent normally gets one physical examina- 
tion a year. Ninety per cent of high school youth get no physi- 
ology, hygiene, or public health course. Half of urban youth 
get inadequate exercise. 

As to personality maladjustment— 

More than one in ten are badly handicapped by preventable person- 
ality maladjustment. 

One in five is a social isolate. 

One in six will seek divorce and a much higher percentage will 
consider their marriage (or celibacy) a failure. 

As to vocational adjustment— 

For the past decade half the young people out of school and ready 
to work have been unable to find work. (This situation is chang- 
ing rapidly, of course, under present conditions.) 

Seventy-five per cent who leave school for work do so with no 
vocational guidance. 

As to crime— 

One-third of all persons arrested are under 25 years of age. Nearly 
75 per cent of persons arrested for auto theft are under 25 years 
of age. 

As to unevenness of educational opportunity— 

The farm population with 9 per cent of the nation’s income must 

educate 31 per cent of the nation’s children. 
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Negroes suffer many educational disabilities as well as having a dis- 
proportionate impact of all youth problems. 


Surely here we have sufficient stimuli in the direction of a more 
comprehensive youth program to grade up health services, work op- 
portunities, vocational and other counseling, recreation, and personal- 
ity adjustment. 

Our subject calls for some exploration of the field of youth attitudes 
in the present crisis. Here I must resort to my own personal impres- 
sions arising out of many individual and group contacts over the past 
few years. I present the following generalizations, subject in each in- 
stance to many exceptions. 

1. Youth looks upon the war as a clash of economic imperialisms, 
and does not accredit as yet the view that there is a fundamental 
cleavage of ideas and ideals. The totalitarian threat seems rather re- 
mote. 

2. Youth believes that the United States should stay out of the 
war, although gradually coming to consider involvement inevitable. 
It has very little enthusiasm for any so-called ‘‘cause.’’ One has only 
to compare the spirit of our youth with that of German youth at the 
present time, or Chinese. It should be distinctly understood that there 
is no question as to the basic loyalty of youth, but it must be recog- 
nized that youth is wary of such generalizations as ‘““democracy” and 
wishes to get more substantial content into its Americanism. It is fear- 
ful of giving way to emotionalism. 

3. Youth is accepting the Selective Military Service Act without 
resistance but without genuine conviction as to its desirability or neces- 
sity. There is very little conscientious objection, although church in- 
fluences in this direction have been much mote positive than hereto- 
fore. 

4. Youth in military and naval service is doing a thorough and 
conscientious job and the morale is good in terms of the immediate 
task. 

5. Youth is welcoming enthusiastically the work opportunities pre- 
sented by the defense boom, but is skeptical as to how long this good 
fortune will continue. Youth is demonstrating that it can and will 
work, 

6. Youth has a rather eager interest in social change, but has only 
a limited conception of the major problems of our society; is not in- 
clined to think things through, although manifesting more and more 
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interest in public affairs; is wised up to the dangers of propaganda; is 
prone to adopt rather easily doctrinaire answers. 

7. Youth is utilitarian in its attitude toward education and culture. 
It reflects the pre-occupation of our age with material comforts and 
security. 

8. Youth responds quite readily to opportunities for wholesome 
recreation. It is not tavern-minded except as a way out of what is often 
a leisure-time vacuum. 

Again we are confronted with a challenge, if the points made above 
have a considerable degree of validity. The way is wide open for 
intelligent exploration with youth of the meaning of democracy and 
the course it should pursue in the future. Such exploration should go 
forward, in my opinion, even in the midst of the emergency. There 
are several portentous gaps between adult thinking and that of youth. 
Obviously national unity in behalf of all-out defense will not be 
achieved without the full support of youth, and to obtain such support 
will require much interplay of mind and heart. 

The prescription for our American youth movement would seem to 
be “more and better of what we now have.” This may seem to be 
rather prosaic, but it has the virture of providing a responsible role for 
each and every person and agency having to do with youth. We need 
a fresh nation-wide consideration of a philosophy and program of 
youth education more nearly adequate to cope with the problem of 
perpetuating, improving, and propagating democracy. A good ex- 
ample is provided by the American Youth Commission in its state- 
ment entitled “Next Steps in National Policy for Youth.’ Similarly 
to be commended for study is the program outlined by Watson in 
the article previously referred to. 

The home is a basic agency with a role of fundamental significance. 
Many of its functions have been transferred, but there is a growing 
tendency for intelligent parents to reassert themselves. Some functions 
may very properly be taken back again by the home. Certainly here 
is where the foundation of character is laid and it is from the home 
that directional guidance, if not technical counseling, can best come. 
The school will need to deal more adequately in the future with vo- 
cational perparation and guidance. Federal agencies can help in even- 
ing up educational opportunity, can assist in the setting of standards, 
and can shift the programs created during the depression from a 
relief to an educational basis. In my opinion the federal program 
should move in the direction of decentralization. The church must 
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somehow find more effective means of providing religious education. 
Industry will need to integrate itself more and more into the educa- 
tional process and provide work opportunities as an absolutely es- 
sential requirement for the normal development of youth. The 
voluntary agencies can continue to play an important part through 
their freedom to explore, their ability to train leaders, their mobility 
in filling gaps, their providing of experience and training in democ- 
racy 

Youth itself must be drawn into responsible participation in the 
revitalization considered necessary. Youth will respond and will make 
an important contribution. Its morale is and will be contingent on 
the soundness of adult leadership. 

















Various Plans for the Administrative 
Organization of Faculty Advisers* 


H. A. SPINDT 


HE PROBLEM Of organizing a staff of faculty advisers varies with 
T the type of institution and with the internal regulations of the 
institution itself. It is obvious that the problem is simpler if the in- 
stitution is unitary—a liberal arts college or a specialized school, 
such as a teachers college or institute of technology. In a university, 
consideration must be given not only to the problems of the student 
in the college, but also to the problems of the same student in the 
university; there must be provision for co-ordination of collegiate 
personnel activities with university activities that affect the same stu- 
dent. Regulations governing admissions, disqualifications, and pre- 
scription of courses are the other factors affecting the organization 
of faculty advisers, and vary from campus to campus. The work of 
advising students in an institution that admits all high school gradu- 
ates is much more difficult than in an institution where the spread of 
scholastic ability is narrowed by a selective system that eliminates all 
but the best. An institution that has hard and fast disqualification 
rules may eliminate—sidestep may be a better word—many of its 
counseling problems. In an institution in which courses of study are 
prescribed, the work of the adviser is lightened, although the prob- 
lems of the student probably are intensified. 

On most university campuses there are certain advisory and ad- 
ministrative offices that are university-wide, and collegiate and de- 
partmental advisers should be organized with the functions of these 
offices in mind, so that unnecessary and undesirable duplication may 
be avoided. Names vary, but offices under the designation of Dean 
of Men, Dean of Women, Dean of Undergraduates, and Dean of the 
Lower Division are familiar to all university personnel workers. In 
addition, we should mention student placement offices, testing bureaus, 
vocational advisers, scholarship committees, committees on readmis- 
sion and others that, in some institutions, will be university-wide, in 
others, strictly collegiate functions. 


* Presented at the meeting of the American College Personnel Association, Atlantic 
City, February 21, 1941. 
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In many universities there seems to be a definite tendency to copy 
or to adopt variations of the University of Chicago plan of separating 
the traditional functions of the dean of a college into what may be 
called an academic dean, who handles instructional affairs, and a 
dean of students, who is in general charge of student personnel mat- 
ters within the college. Such a director of personnel within a college 
is called a Dean of Student Affairs here, a Junior Dean or Assistant 
Dean there; the name is unimportant. He may have co-ordinate 
authority with the academic dean; I think it better organization if he 
is subordinate to, rather than co-ordinate with, the academic dean. 
Under the Dean of Students the various faculty advisers operate. 
From the personnel worker’s point of view two problems are im- 
mediately apparent. What use is made of the special services of the 
personnel offices, and what means are used to train faculty counselors 
so that they will do more than merely approve a schedule card? In a 
few institutions the personnel offices and their services are recognized 
and made use of. Here lies the great opportunity of college personnel 
officers to show to faculty advisers the real value of their work. We 
shall all watch with deep interest the work now being done at the 
University of Minnesota under Dr. Williamson with his new title 
of Co-ordinator of Student Personnel Services. 

One of the very excellent programs for the training of advisers 
is being carried forward in the College of Education at Ohio State 
University; another at the College of Letters and Science at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. In both institutions I would 
guess that apologies will be made for the inadequacy of their training 
program, but more real apologies would have to be made in many 
other institutions. 

There are two general types of functions performed by faculty 
advisers. One is of a temporary nature, dealing almost entirely with 
the approval of a student’s scholastic program; the other is more per- 
manent, lasting throughout the academic year or longer. Some 
institutions guard themselves against the weakness of advisers by 
stating that the student is responsible for seeing to it that his selected 
courses fulfill all requirements. This gives emphasis to the problem 
of organization of curriculum advisers. One of the different organiza- 
tions is that of the advisers in the College of Letters and Science at 
the University of California at Berkeley. Here a number of men are 
chosen as chairmen of small groups; each chairman is responsible for 
the organization and training of his group of advisers. With a number 
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of advisers in a group, some one of them is always available, obviating 
the difficulties of the student who calls at the office of an individual 
adviser, only to find him out. With a group of advisers on duty, 
knotty questions on prerequisites or courses of study can usually be 
settled immediately, rather than by reference to a higher official who 
is usually very difficult to see on registration days. 

Permanent advisers are usually departmentalized, but not neces- 
sarily so. In the College of Education at Ohio State University, the 
advisers are also teachers and section leaders in their lower division 
orientation classes. At the University of California at Los Angeles, the 
advisers in the College of Letters and Science are of a permanent 
nature, and the student may consult with whatever adviser he chooses. 
In addition, in most institutions there are what may be called ad hoc 
advisers, appointed for particular purposes, such as the supervision 
of extra-curricular activities, departmental affairs, teacher or social 
service credentials or other specialized matters, with which the 
ordinary faculty adviser can have only a sketchy knowledge. 

Another interesting semi-permanent organization is found in the 
President’s freshman advisers at the University of California. Under 
the general direction of the offices of the Dean of Undergraduates and 
Dean of Women, members of the faculty are selected for the special 
purpose of making personal contact with the entering freshmen. This 
contact is of two types: the individual interview, and a group social 
affair, usually a dinner at the adviser’s home. Each adviser is expected 
to have both types of meetings with all of his advisees. An addition 
to the faculty member’s salary takes care of the actual expense of the 
group meetings. One hardly needs to say that such an organization, not 
bound to discuss merely courses and requirements, has great possi- 
bilities for good. 

This session of the American College Personnel Association is 
concerned with the problem of co-ordination of the work of faculty 
advisers and personnel offices. Previous speakers have dealt with 
various phases of this problem. I would like, in concluding my re- 
marks, to deal with two of these problems: first, the general position 
of personnel workers in an educational institution, and, second, the 
evaluation of the work of the faculty in student personnel matters. 

I think there is a tendency on the part of personnel workers to feel 
that faculty members and faculty advisers do not co-operate with 
personnel officers. We must be careful here to remember our true posi- 
tion; it is only as we contribute to the general program of instruction 
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of our colleges and universities that we justify our existence. It is 
incumbent on us to extend co-operation to the faculty adviser, rather 
than for us to ask co-operation of him. As we do this successfully, it 
is probable that we will gain, first, the confidence and then the active 
co-operation of the faculty adviser. 

During the past two days we have heard two discussions of the 
evaluation of the work of faculty advisers. One speaker, quoting the 
results of questionnaires to students, spoke with regret of the failure 
of faculty advisers. I would question the validity of student answers 
on a problem of this kind, partly because it is traditional to speak 
disparagingly of both one’s teachers and one’s advisers, partly because 
the student is frequently still too much in need of advice to determine 
conclusively whether the advice already given is good or not. Cer- 
tainly we can say that the faculty adviser should recognize his own 
limitations; he is not a psychiatrist, a physician, nor an expert on the 
psychology of misbehavior, and when he steps over into fields beyond 
his knowledge, his advice is likely to be ineffective, if not injurious. 

I suppose one has no right to criticize present attempts at evalua- 
tion without offering a constructive thought, and I have to admit I 
have no plan to evaluate the work of faculty advisers objectively. How 
can one evaluate or judge the importance of the encouraging word of 
a Colonel Edwards, stop watch in hand, to a freshman who has just 
run a mile race? How evaluate the reading of Kipling’s verse by a 
beloved Henry Morse Stephens after the seminar is over? How evalu- 
ate the passing comment of a teaching assistant? How evaluate for 
purposes of a liberal education the casual comment of a teacher serv- 
ing temporarily as an adviser? Each of us in his life treasures casual 
remarks made by teachers or adviser—remarks that have made funda- 
mental changes in our attitudes, our vocational objectives, the kind 
and depth of our culture and education. Much as we need the work 
of the personnel director with his tests, his special knowledge of this 
and that, still more do we need the influence of the faculty adviser 
who will take his counseling work seriously, who will try to make 
friendly personal contacts with his students, who will work with 
other faculty members and with the personnel officers, to the benefit 
of their students. Institutions should give promotion and high 
status to those in the faculty who can in this way contribute to the 
culture and effective citizenship of their students. 




















A Success Story 
WILLIAM J. GASKILL 


HILE the figure of the unhappy English composition ‘‘flunkee”’ 

has not entirely departed from the campus of the Pennsylvania 
State College, his number has been dropping off remarkably during 
the past two years. 

A special remedial English composition course adopted there two 
years ago experimentally, last year permanently, is working the im- 
possible for an unbelievably large number of lower-ranking freshmen. 
Dozens of young men and young women who at one time would have 
left school at the end of their freshman year because of a disheartening 
inability to write passing themes are now getting through freshman 
English composition. 

“Understand, we don’t make poets of any of them,” said Professor 
Theodore J. Gates, composition department head and initiator of the 
course, ‘but we are now succeeding in turning out an increasing 
number of straight-thinking craftsmen; and with that result—right 
now at any rate—we are delighted. 

“There is nothing miraculous about what we have done here. Our 
success has come simply because we have actually had the courage to 
get down and grub with the students on extremely elementary stuff 
and because we have had exceptionally fine co-operation from the 
heads of the various schools on our campus.” 

When the freshmen first arrive on the campus, they are given an 
English placement test on the basis of which they are rated in per- 
centiles. Correlation between a group of juniors’ all-college scho- 
lastic averages and their freshmen scores on a placement test similar 
to that given today was shown, in a study conducted by the psychology 
department in 1936, to be .65, a very high figure. 

Armed with this double-edged evidence of the accuracy of the 
placement test and of the importance of English composition to 
successful study, Professor Gates instituted a one-man crusade on the 
campus for an intense remedial English composition course. 

Precisely what kind of remedial work the course would do, he had 
long before worked out. The course he wanted his department to give 
did not skim along on grammatical and syntactical surfaces. It dug 
right down to the elements and brought them up for examination— 
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careful, minute, prolonged examination by students who had always 
looked upon English composition as one of the grand but insoluable 
mysteries. 

It was at the beginning of the school year of 1938-39 that the 
English Composition Department, with the blessing of Dean Charles 
W. Stoddart of the school of Liberal Arts, finally launched the now 
famous non-credit course in English Composition 0, using as guinea 
pigs the lower and usually hopeless twenty-five percentiles of liberal 
arts students. 

Two other deans heard of the experiment and offered their equally 
hopeless students for the course. Those deans were Frank C. Whit- 
more of the School of Chemistry and Physics, and Marion R. Trabue 
of the School of Education. 

Inasmuch as the students had to complete the remedial course and 
then fail or pass the regular freshman English Composition I course, 
more than a year passed before the effectiveness of the experimental 
course could be demonstrated. The results, when they did come, how- 
ever, were startling enough to bring requests from the deans of the 
remaining schools on the campus that a percentage of their lower- 
ranking students be admitted to the course. Table I shows the distribu- 
tion of the grades earned by those students who had previously 
scheduled and passed English Composition 0. In contrast to the per- 
centage distribution shown at the bottom of this table, the figures 
for those in the lowest quarter who did not have English Composition 
0 were respectively 32.2 per cent; 42.5 per cent; 23.6 per cent; and 
1.5 per cent. 

TABLE I 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION I GRADES RECEIVED BY THOSE STUDENTS IN THE 
CLASS OF 1943 WHO HAD PREVIOUSLY SCHEDULED AND PASSED 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION O 
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The most startling and gratifying revelation of these figures is, of 
course, that students who took the remedial work received about half 
as many failing grades and about twice as many honor grades when 
they took Composition I as did other poor students who had not first 
taken the remedial course. 

Professor Gates has encouraged the dean of each school to decide 
for himself how many of his lower-ranking students shall take the 
remedial course, with the result that the percentile base varies from 
school to school. In the School of Liberal Arts and in the School of 
Education, all students in the lower twenty-five percentiles must take 
the course; in the School of Chemistry and Physics, the School of 
Agriculture, and the School of Physical Education, the base is the 
lower fifteen percentiles; in the School of Engineering and in the 
School of Mineral Industries, the base is the lower ten percentiles. 

“We hope one day,”’ said Professor Gates, “‘to bring all schools 
up to the twenty-fifth percentile, regardless of the number of students 
it may involve within any given school.” 











Editorial Comment 
To the Members of the American Association of C ollegiate Registrars 


HROUGH correspondence and personal contacts with members of 
i the Association this summer, we have found a general disappoint- 
ment that it has been necessary for Mr. Howell to resign as President 
for the remainder of the year. It is a real loss to our organization, as 
he had outlined for the year plans which, under his direction, would 
have contributed a great deal to our general well being. We only hope 
his duties with the government will still give him time to counsel and 
help us in the program for the year and for the convention. 

In taking over the duties of President at this time, I am indebted 
to Mr. Howell for the work he had already begun, and I shall try 
to carry out those plans and serve the Association to the best of 
my ability. I am also appreciative of the letters from so many of the 
members who have pledged me their support. 

This is an unusually important year in the life of our organization. 
Even without the national emergency, changes of great importance 
are taking place in education, affecting the work of every one of us. 
It is the obligation of the Association to keep its members informed of 
developments that are taking place so that each one can best serve 
his institution in as intelligent and capable a manner as possible. 

It is the aim of the Executive Committee to present at the Chicago 
meeting, April 13-16, a program which no registrar can afford to miss. 
The emphasis of the general meetings, as the Committee now sees it, 
will deal with the problems created by the National Defense Program, 
the new developments in education in general, the demands for new 
information which must be recorded, and finally, the problems of 
student personnel work as they affect the registrar’s office. 

There will be more forums and workshop meetings where problems 
affecting institutions of the same type can be presented and dis- 
cussed. There will, of course, be the usual session for new registrars. 

From all indications, the Chicago meeting will be a busy one. 
However, there is being planned sufficient time for members to 
become acquainted with one another. This is, perhaps, the most valu- 
able part of our-meetings, as it affords each one an opportunity to dis- 
cuss his own problems with others who may have found a satisfactory 
means of dealing with them. 
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As the convention program develops, it will be necessary to call 
on many of you to assist in various capacities. We shall try to give 
early notice of our needs so that each one will have time to do his 
part. Your assistance and advice will be appreciated by the executive 
committee and especially by the undersigned, who realizes full well 
his obligations and responsibilities to the Association and its members. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR H. LARSON 


Student Bankruptcy 


N EDUCATIONAL organization which functions as smoothly as 
A the proverbial well-oiled machine is always a source of real 
inspiration. Many institutions so operate. These, however, must 
always be on the guard against the introduction of intricate devices 
and unnecessary complications. All too frequently the student gets 
caught in some of the nonessential cogs in the education machine. 
Fortunately, such situations do not occur as often now as a decade ago. 

Seldom do we hear the institution bragging about the number of 
students weeded out in a given period, although once that was a 
favorite topic of conversation both among instructors and registrars, 
as well as others. A fine college president, now retired, used to say 
to his faculty, ‘‘It is no credit to an instructor to fail a student. Credit 
belongs to the teacher who, while demanding from his students 
performance measuring up to the appropriate level, finds it necessary 
to give but few failures.” 

This seems to be the commonly accepted philosophy today, even 
though academic standards are perhaps higher than at any time since 
mass education became the vogue. Quality points, or grade points, 
these terms being used synonymously, are quite generally accepted 
as a part of the grading system. They have added cogs to the educa- 
tional machinery, but cogs intended to serve a real purpose, and 
their elimination is not here advocated. Nevertheless, they sometimes 
function as pitfalls to catch students, sometimes without being 
tempered with justice. 

A young man, who as a freshman entered an engineering school 
with calamitous results, subsequently changed his program to phar- 
macy. In the latter course he did better than average work, but he was 
unable to overcome the handicaps which followed him to the new 
field; hence, he did not graduate. 
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Some grade-point schemes are perhaps more lenient, but most of 
them follow the pattern which tripped this boy. Is it not possible 
that sometime graduation will be based solely on achievement? Ot 
course, the content of the curriculum leading to graduation will be 
completed with whatever grades and grade points the standard 
demands, but failures outside the required work and failures which 
have been made up will be eliminated from the final grade-point 
calculations. In the realm of finance the right of the individual to 
declare bankruptcy is recognized by law in order that a new start 
may be made. Is it not time to develop a standard procedure through 
which a student may be extended the privilege of bankruptcy in terms 
of grades and grade points in order that he too may make a new 
start? 

Many believe such a plan has merit, particularly when applied to 
the earlier experiences of a student. Moreover, the student will have 
more respect for the machinery as a whole if a logical procedure is 
provided whereby justice may prevail, even if it is necessary to skip 


a cog now and then. 
E. B. L. 


Educational Values 


HE MODERN college youth is nearly always a pragmatist. He 
| pee an idea in terms of its impact upon modern living. He 
tries to interpret each notion by gauging its practical consequences. 
A principle is valid if it will work, and he thinks he is a realist be- 
cause he has no qualms about discarding any value whose immediate 
practical service he cannot see or measure. ‘“The proof of the pud- 
ding,” says he, ‘‘is in the eating.” 

The only trouble with this attitude is that his yardsticks are apt 
to be present expediencies rather than eternal values. He is enamored 
of “the latest thing,” and he asks no other guide than the interests 
of the moment. Often he is scornful of values which men of other 
times have discovered, values the loss of which would cheapen the 
whole of life. The current tendency away from the humanistic studies 
and toward the practical is at once a product and a demonstration of 
this attitude. 

I do not mean necessarily that we should try to obstruct this tend- 
ency. Practical education is a benefit both to the individual and to 
society. It becomes more indispensable as society becomes more com- 
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plex. But alone it does not suffice, because it is centered upon a single 
aspect of life; it prepares for work and not for living. It does not 
usually broaden the student’s interests or deepen his insight or make 
him a better judge of matters outside the scope of his technical in- 
formation. 

The college, then, if it is to produce truly educated men and 
women, must never lose sight of its twofold obligation: to inculcate 
both skills and attitudes. It must never allow its students to forget 
that our success is not measured by what we can acquire or even by 
what we can do, but by what, with all our getting and doing, we 
may become. For the significance of life lies in its aspiration toward 
perfection. 


W.C.S. 


A Master Schedule for Accrediting 


F INCREASING concern has been the extent to which various 
() agencies, councils and associations have appropriated the right 
and responsibility for inspecting, accrediting, and approving educa- 
tional institutions in the United States. Of considerable interest should 
be the recent effort on the part of the American Council on Education 
to co-ordinate the activities of various accrediting bodies and so refine 
the procedure that the multiplicity of functions which prevails can 
be translated into a meaningful procedure. 

The recommendation that a committee be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the American Council on Education to operate under the 
auspices of the Council and to consider the problem of developing a 
master schedule for the collection of general information, and to 
develop the project to the point where it may be laid before a con- 
ference of this character to be called by the American Council on 
Education? should meet with a favorable response not only from 
institutions of higher education in general, but from those administra- 
tive officers who are charged with the responsibility of filling in the 
complex forms which supposedly enable the examining board to 
separate the sheep from the goats. 

This should be of particular interest to registrars because the 
majority of items contained in any master schedule which is devised 


to secure information for the evaluation of an institution, can be 


Co-operation in Accrediting Procedures, Proceedings of the Second Conference on 
Accrediting, American Council on Education Studies. 
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placed under two classifications: (1) financial, (2) students and 
faculty. 

It is difficult to tell, at this moment, whether our accrediting 
bodies will henceforth be divided geographically into states, regions, 
or sections within the United States. It is certain, however, that 
whatever the geographical limits are, there are certain kinds of in- 
formation which will remain constant. The chief objections to present 
practices were voiced by President Tigert of the University of 
Florida. He presents the following arguments: 


1. Accrediting agencies are too numerous. 

2. Through their accrediting practices and requirements they are 
invading the rights of institutions and exerting a degree of control 
that should be exercised by the legally constituted authorities 
only. 

3. Accrediting agencies have a tendency to force all higher institu- 
tions into the same mold. In some aspects this point is related to 
the one immediately preceding, for it is the external nature of the 
pressure for uniformity which is regarded as particularly objec- 
tionable. 

4. Accrediting costs have become excessive both in fees charged and 
in work imposed on institutions supplying data. 

5. Duplication in activities has become excessive with the multiplica- 
tion. 

6. Some accrediting agencies go beyond the bounds of their fields 
and make requirements and suggestions entirely outside of their 
purview. 

7. Due to their emphasis on the quantitative as contrasted with the 
qualitative aspects of an institutions’s life, the standards for ac- 
crediting are outmoded. 

8. The accrediting movement has been invaded in a measure at least 
by trade unionism. This criticism relates to the control of certain 
areas of accrediting by the practitioners constituting the profession 
or vocation.? 


Beyond doubt any registrar who has been called upon in the course 
of a single year to fill in some of the forms supplied by accrediting 
agencies is impressed by the fact that there is no standardization and 
one even doubts whether or not there are agencies. According to a 
study by Lawrence L. Bethel, of twenty-one subjects included in 


Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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the forms used by thirty-three agencies, eleven requested information 
which should have been available in the office of the registrar. These 
eleven items are: 


1. Criteria to be used in the classification of full-time, part-time, and 
special students. 
2. Criteria to be used in the classification of students as to academic 
rank. 
3. Criteria to be used in the classification of day, evening, residence, 
extension, and correspondence students. 
4, Dates to be used in reporting enrollment. 
5. Agreement concerning the inclusion or exclusion of the summer 
session in reporting statistics. 
6. Criteria to be used in the classification of curricula. 
7. Criteria to be used in the classification of separate courses or 
subjects. 
8. Method of calculating credit hours. 
9. Method of calculating student load. 
10. Criteria to be used in classifying full-time and part-time teachers. 
11. Method of calculating teaching load. 


In another classification the writer lists twenty-five areas of in- 
formation from which thirty-three agencies asked questions. All of 
the questions having the highest frequency relate to work of the 
registrar. These are enrollment, degrees, curricula, admissions, rec- 
ords, and recruitment of students. 

In view of the complexity of the schedule submitted by many of the 
accrediting agencies and the feeble interpretation which must be 
placed upon much of the information submitted because it is so 
distant from the spirit and purpose of the institution which it rep- 
resents, there is no doubt that a large master schedule prepared by 
persons who have had a wide experience in institutional evaluation 
would be well received and eliminate much superficiality in inter- 
pretation. 

This suggests, then, that the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars should be called upon to devise the sections of the master 
schedule which concern those areas of information which are gen- 
erally associated with the office of the registrar. 

M. E. G. 











The Question Box 


The Question Box offers to the readers of the JOURNAL an opportunity 
to exchange information on perplexing problems which are common to 
the daily routine of most registrars. 

If you have helpful suggestions, will you please send them to the Editor. 
As rapidly as possible replies to the questions asked will be published 
under the Question Exchange. The answers to each of the following 
questions have been requested by readers of the JOURNAL: 

1. What are the generally accepted standards for admitting students to 

teacher preparation ? 

2. What methods are liberal arts colleges using to follow the graduate 
school careers of their alumni? 

3. Discuss the administration of an evening college, including the regis- 
tration procedure, getting class cards to instructors, securing tran- 
scripts, fees, dropping and adding courses, and reporting marks. 

4. What can or may state teachers colleges do in connection with selec- 
tive admissions? 

5. What can be done about the numerous, varied, and complicated forms 
which state departments send out for the transfer of credits for 
certification ? 

6. Should admission requirements differ for terminal students? What 
distinction, if any, is made in the Associate in Arts certificate granted 
transfer students? 

7. What should colleges do regarding the growing tendency of high 
schools to graduate students on two levels, usually “diploma” and 
“certificate” ? 

8. Is it becoming a general practice to allow students to repeat language 
work in college that they have had in high school without loss of 
credit, just as they repeat American history, chemistry, etc. ? 

9. Would it be practical to have a uniform college transcript sheet made 
up by a committee of the A.A.C.~. for use by all schools ? 


Question Exchange 


What principles should govern respecting the use of student records by 
other administrative officers, advisers, members of the faculty, and their 
clerical assistants? 


The principle of service should be considered fundamental. Academic records are 
valuable only to the extent to which they are helpful to those engaged in the business 
of educating youth. In years gone by there may have been those who thought that 
the registrar's records were his personal property and as such should be so guarded 
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as to make inspections by others somewhat difficult. The attitude of guardianship is 
correct, but its application should be limited to protection of the official records 
against errors, alteration, misuse, and loss. 

The new day in educational administration has brought into the picture many 
members of the faculty who are charged with counseling duties. These workers 
represent the important link between curricula and the human beings for whom cur- 
ricula were made. The adjustments that are effected through systematic guidance 
enable the college to fulfill its cherished purpose in the lives of young men and 
women. At every turn in this complicated procedure, a reference to an accurate student 
record is essential. In the light of this requirement it behooves the registrar to 
develop a recording system that will enable him to keep in the hands of deans, 
personnel officers, and others, reliable copies of the official records kept in his office. 

The exact nature of this duplication of record will vary according to the size of 
the school, the registrar's staff, and the budget. It is not difficult to imagine that in 
a small college, accurately typed, duplicate grade slips would be sufficient. These 
could form a cumulative record if kept in ordinary file folders in the offices to which 
they are sent. Changes in grades could be reported in a similar manner. In large 
schools the use of the blueprinting or similar devices has been found to be a boon 
to the recording officer. The flexibility of such a system is its chief asset. In my 
institution grade blueprints are sent to deans, deans of men and women, faculty 
advisers, committees charged with special health and guidance functions, and to high 
school principals. In addition to blueprinted grade reports, preliminary personnel 
forms containing items taken from the application blanks and high school certificates 
are blueprinted and sent to those charged with making and maintaining important 
contacts with students. These first approaches are made before the student registers 
for his freshman year. 

In conclusion, may I say that even though the registrar may not be required to 
serve as a personnel adviser to students, the assistance that he renders in placing 
accurate copies of his records in the hands of those who do serve as such, makes of 
him a very important officer in the institution’s counseling program. His stature in 
this respect is just as large as his vision enables him to devise new and more ways 
to aid all those who have an official right to use the information appearing on the 
records in his office. 

J. G. Quick 
University of Pittsburgh 


What are the general duties of the Dean and the Registrar in a liberal 
arts college? 


While the duties of the Dean and the Registrar vary widely among institutions 
throughout the country, the most common practice may be described as follows. 

The Dean is responsible for matters involving discipline, for recommendations 
concerning the curriculum and general requirements for degrees, and for leadership 
in the faculty. 

The Registrar co-operates with the Dean in every possible way. He stands ready 
to furnish complete and accurate statistical data to the Dean and to other members 
of the faculty. The Registrar is responsible for admissions, registration, records, and 
checking for graduation; and there are numerous other duties growing out of those 
just mentioned. 

Interested readers are referred to the following papers which have appeared in 
the JOURNAL as indicated: 

“The Relation of the Dean and the Registrar” (Proceedings, 1922) 
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“The Efficient Registrar—From a Dean's Point of View (Proceedings, 1919) 
“The Relation of the Registrar's Office to the Dean’s Office” (Re-edited Proceed- 
ings, 1930, page 141) 
“The Registrar in Current Educational Progress From the Viewpoint of the Dean’”’ 
(Proceedings, 1933) 
“The Place of the Registrar in the Plan of Administration of an Institution of 
Higher Education” (Proceedings, 1924) 
GraDy S. PATTERSON 
Wake Forest College 


Is it the general policy for institutions to accept students in summer schools 
without recognizing their status in the institution they previously attended? 


Unquestionably there was a time when much laxness prevailed in the matter of 
admissions to summer sessions; when admissions to summer sessions were on quite 
a different basis than were admissions to the regular year. From my experience I 
should say that in general this no longer exists to any large extent, though there 
are still some differences in procedures between summer sessions and the regular 
year, which doubtless are thoroughly justified. Confining the answer to students who 
wish to enter a summer session after having attended some other institution of 
collegiate grade, which if I understand it correctly is the group to which the question 
refers, I should say that present genera! practice is about as follows and that it 
represents sound procedure: 

This group of students may be divided into two classifications: 

1. Those who begin attending an institution in a summer session with the intention 
of continuing at that institution as candidates for degrees. 

2. Those who come to an institution for a summer session only expecting to 
transfer their work to the institution from which they enter. 

In both instances I believe it is the general practice to require of the candidate 
full information as to the institutions he has previously attended and a statement 
as to his plans with reference to continuing his work at the institution to which he 
is transferring for the summer. If he falls in the first classification indicated above, the 
general practice is to require complete detailed credentials, and the case is handled 
exactly as it would be handled in the regular year. If he falls in the second classifica- 
tion some institutions require full credentials as for those in the first classification. 
This is our practice at the University of Illinois. Other institutions require the 
presentation of a statement from the institution attended that the student is in good 
standing both as to scholarship and conduct, but do not require detailed credentials. In 
addition some institutions insist upon a statement from the institution attended 
with reference to the attitude of that institution relative to summer work for the 
student. 

Doubtless there are still some institutions which do not proceed with this amount 
of caution with reference to their summer sessions, but I believe this procedure 


represents general practice. 
G. P. TUTTLE 


University of Illinois 


What principles should govern in the numbering of courses? 


So far as I have been able to discover, the bulletins of the Association, which 
include articles on practically everything of interest to the Registrar, contain only two 
articles with reference to course numbering. Both are of real interest at the moment 
but not particularly helpful in answering our question. The first is entitled, “Can 
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Colleges Adopt a Uniform System of Numbering Courses of Instruction?’” and is 
by H. M. Tennant, Registrar of Oregon State Agricultural College, and the second 
is entitled, “Observations on the Numbering of Courses.’* This is by Jacob I. Hart- 
stein, Registrar and Secretary of the Faculty of Yeshiva College in New York. 

Mr. Hartstein’s article begins, “Experience in the evaluation of college work taken 
in institutions other than one’s own stirs amazement at the failure of colleges to have 
formulated co-operatively a more meaningful pattern of identification of such work,” 
which suggests that we haven’t done much about the proposal which Mr. Tennant 
made many years ago. Mr, Tennant, in preparing his article, had examined the 
catalogues of fifty different institutions and had found that in 88 per cent of these 
institutions the catalogue courses were not numbered according to any definite system 
which provided adequately for future growth of the various departments and the 
enrichment of the courses. Seventy per cent of the institutions did not retain the 
same number year after year for individual courses. He decried also the propensity 
to use even and odd numbers to indicate the first and second semester courses, 
respectively. This he regarded as a distinct disadvantage to the registrar, pointing 
out that the one fault to be avoided in any system of numbering is the changing of 
numbers for individual courses. Only three institutions out of fifty, he reported, 
were consistent in following a logical and definite numbering system which provided 
for adequate growth of the department and which maintained the same number for 
individual courses year after year. 

Mr. Hartstein points out that, “Some institutions reserve the lower numbers for 
required courses, the higher numbers for elective courses, and those in the hundreds 
for graduate courses on different levels; others reserve numbering segments for each 
department within a field; still others have either substituted the decimal system 
for the hundreds and use low numbers, or have supplemented the numbers with 
letter symbols of different types. Yet, by and large, the number schemes used for the 
labeling of courses appears to equal practically the number of colleges in the 
country... .” 

Unfortunately, I find comparatively little in the way of a statement of principles 
in either article, but Mr. Tennant comes nearest to it, I believe, when he summarizes: 

“1. Our catalogue courses would be numbered according to a definite system 
which would provide adequately for future growth of the departments and the 
enrichment of courses. 

“2. Individual courses would retain the same catalogue number year after year. 

“3. There would be a natural grouping of allied courses within the departments. 

“The plan would be to our catalogue courses what the Dewey Decimal System 
is to our library books.” 

Anyone who takes the trouble to check a number of our present day catalogues 
cannot help but be impressed by the fact that there is an utter lack of uniformity 
in the manner of numbering courses. It is equally evident, however, that there is 
a similarity in methods and it is from this, perhaps, that we may arrive at certain 
principles in course numbering. It would appear that most institutions now establish 
a distinction in the allotment of numbers between courses in the lower division, 
those in the upper division, and those on the graduate level. Definite provision is also 
made, for the most part, to have the number, perhaps by the use of a letter, indicate 
whether the course is given throughout the year or is limited to a part of the year. 
It is rather generally indicated also that courses are listed in numerical sequence 
with the more elementary courses first and with courses arranged in sequence on the 


* Proceedings, 1910-1917, re-edited 1930. 
? Journal of the A.A.C.R., Volume 16, Number 1, October 1940. 
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basis of prerequisites. As a supplement to this system, some institutions also use 
an index number for departments which is a part of the course number. 

It is apparent also that some institutions do not have a uniform method for num- 
bering courses in al] departments and that the numbers are not significant with 
respect to distinguishing offerings on different academic levels. From general practice, 
however, as observed in many of our leading colleges and universities, we may 
conclude that a few principles of course numbering could be stated in a general way 
at least, as follows: 

1. Numbers should conform to a general institutional policy in all departments. 
This policy should be stated clearly in the catalogue, preferably as an introduction to 
the listing of course offerings. 

2. The allotment of numbers should be arranged in order with the more elementary 
courses first and should allow for distinction between lower division, upper division, 
and graduate courses. In the arrangement of courses, due regard should be given 
to the sequence of prerequisites. 

3. Course numbers should be allotted in such a way as to allow for the reasonable 
development of departmental offerings. 

4. When a course is withdrawn, the number should not be reassigned to a new 
course or to a change in present offerings, but should be discarded. 

C. ZANER LESHER 
University of Arizona 


What are the arguments for and against the preparation of the class 
schedule by the registrar, rather than by some other administrative officer? 


The registrar should prepare the class schedule or time schedule, provided he is 
qualified to do so, because that assignment is closely related to the generally recog- 
nized functions of the registrar. If a college or university has other administrative 
officers or committees better qualified than the registrar to do this work, or if the 
administrative organization of a college or university is such that a unified administra- 
tion can be effected, then the responsibility of preparing a time schedule need not 
necessarily be assigned to the registrar. 

E. C. MILLER e 
University of Chicago 


When final marks are once recorded, to what extent and under what 
limitations should changes be made for errors or for other reasons? 


When final marks are once recorded at the University of Kentucky, it has 
been the policy not to permit these marks to be changed in other than exceptional 
cases. The principal purpose of this policy is to protect the faculty from students who, 
for a variey of reasons, may wish to have their marks raised. However, if an instructor 
has made an error in reporting a final mark, if he reported the mark before he had 
received all required reports, or if for other good reasons he feels that an injustice 
has been done the student, he is permitted to change the mark by coming to the 
Registrar’s Office and making the correction on the original class ticket. A record is 
maintained showing the date of each change, the name of the person making the 
change, and the reason. 

Since July, 1937, 176 changes have been made. These changes represent about 
.09 per cent of the marks issued, or about one change for every eleven hundred marks. 
There is no evidence to indicate that any particular instructor is readily persuaded to 
change a mark unless such a change is warranted. 

JESSIE WILSON 
University of Kentucky 
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What is the best method for the registrar to furnish a list of students that 
are eligible for honor societies ?* 


The majority of registrars reported that they do not furnish such lists. The common 
practice appears to be for the secretary or faculty sponsor of the honors society to 
select the candidates by personally consulting the registrar's records. Some institutions 
prepare lists of high average students, usually B or above in scholarship, and a few, 
patticularly those which have adopted punched card methods to their procedures, 
prepare lists showing scholarship average or rank in class for each student in 
residence. A few institutions reported that their records show a cumulative scholarship 
average which is helpful to the honors societies in making their selection of candi- 
dates. 


What policies or procedures should be followed in furnishing scholarship 
averages for various campus organizations? 


All of the institutions indicated that such scholarship averages are furnished. The 
averages are prepared by the registrar at about half of the institutions, whereas the 
responsibility for their preparation rests with the dean of students at the other 
colleges. Most of the colleges submit reports to the campus organizations concerned. 
At a few of the colleges the averages are instead kept on file in a central office for 
reference by the groups concerned. There is apparently quite a variation among 
schools in the details of information furnished. Most institutions indicated that they 
list all of the organizations and their grade averages and report this uniformly to 
all organizations concerned. A few colleges report individually to each organization 
only information concerning that organization. Individual reports at some institutions 
include for each organization a detailed listing of courses, credits, grades, and aver- 
age for each member. 


What emphasis should be placed on grade averages in awarding honors? 


About half of the institutions reported that they have an honors convocation, cap 
and gown day program, or other similar function at which students of high scholar- 
ship are cited for their achievement. Except in a few instances, all institutions 
indicated that they grant degrees with honors. The basis for honors citation appears 
to be the student’s grade average except that in some instances other factors are 
considered. The main emphasis, however, is on scholarship. About two out of three 
institutions figure an all-university scholarship average for group comparisons. There 
is little uniformity between colleges, however, in the basis on which the averages are 
determined. The colleges appear to be more or less evenly divided with respect to the 
use of the last semester's grades, last year’s grades or the entire record of students in 
determining their all-college averages. Also it is a common practice to use different 
bases for different purposes. Graduation with honors is uniformly based on the 
student’s entire record except in some institutions where the final semester's grades 
are not considered because the work is in progress at the time the honors candidates 
are selected. Honors citations for undergraduates, not candidates for degrees, are 
frequently based on the student’s record for the previous year, although in many 
institutions the entire record is used as the basis for determining averages. For group 
comparisons the final semester's grades is commonly used as a base although the last 
year or entire record is used by some institutions. 

T. E, PETTENGILL 
University of Minnesota 


* EpiTor’s NOTE: The answers to this question and the two following were prepared 
by T. E. Pettengill, University of Minnesota, and are based on the results of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to a random list of institutions with enrollments of 5,000 or more. 
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What policy should be followed by an institution in issuing sealed and 
Signed transcripts to students? 


For a brief consideration of this point, the reader is referred to a discussion in 
the July, 1941, issue of the JoURNAL under the heading, ‘‘New Methods for Prepara- 
tion of Transcripts,” and to the article by Robert L. Williams in the same number. 


What consideration are institutions giving 'to credit for work completed 
in the C.A.A. program? 


The reader is referred to the July, 1941, number of the JOURNAL where this ques- 
tion is covered on pages 432-35, and again on page 495. 


Should the transcript contain a record of any disciplinary action regardless 
of its nature? 


The general practice of institutions in this respect is indicated in the Question 
Box, in the July, 1941, issue of the JOURNAL, page 496. 


What system should be followed in filing students’ records with the Dean 


for advisory purposes? 


The reader is referred to the “In the Office’ department in this issue. Two pro- 
cedures are presented. 








In The Office 
A Flexible Method of Compiling Enrollment Figures 


This is a description of the method used to compile enrollment statistics 
at Ohio University. Tabulation is facilitated by the sorting and counting 
of cards. Since but one card is prepared for each student the problem of 
eliminating duplicates does not exist. The last classification of a student 
is given in each of a succession of tables. 

When a student is accepted, a card is prepared on which the information 
shown below (with the exception of such information as is not available 
until after registration) is placed. Similar cards are prepared for former 
students who are expected to return for a particular session. After registra- 
tion, these enroliment cards are checked with the registration cards and the 
student load and other information is added. Cards of students who have 
not registered are eliminated. Cards of new and former students are kept 
separate and are grouped in succession as to sex, college, class, degree, major 
subject, residence, etc., and the appropriate table is prepared with each step. 

For a succeeding term, the enrollment cards are checked with the regis- 
tration cards, corrected, and carried forward into several convenient groups. 
Cards are prepared for students not registered for a previous session of the 
year. Many variations in procedure are possible. For example, instead of 
redistributing the cards the second semester, changes in classification, de- 
gree, etc., may be listed (1M 3AB to 4AB, 1W 2AB to 2BSHEc, etc.) and 
carried to copies of the first-semester tables. By subtracting from the cor- 
rected tables the figures for first-semester students not registered the second 
semester and adding figures for second-semester students not registered the 
first semester (both sets of cards having been placed in separate groups) 
the distribution for the second semester can readily be obtained. Similarly, 
the distribution for the two semesters combined and for all sessions of a 
year can be obtained by correcting and combining the proper tables. 

Following are examples of enrollment cards. The first is for a student 
who entered for the first summer session and continued through the first 
and second semesters, and the second for a transfer student who entered 
the first semester and continued in the second semester. All information on 
the card pertains until encircled, when the new classification or other 
changes are listed below the proper session number. This eliminates recopy- 
ing information each session. For student load, the bottom figure pertains. 
Cards are prepared in longhand. Three by five index cards are used. 
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Monroe, John Mac M Black, Martha WwW 
GD (1) 2 8 2 15 
QUC-4Y1) 2BS 17 2AB 
Chem. 16 Eng. 
Athens Mich. 25.00 


Athens H. S. ’40 40-41 











Interpretation: Mr. Monroe, a 
resident of Athens county and a 
graduate of Athens High School 
with the class of 1940 was ad- 
mitted as a freshman to the Uni- 
versity College (the college for 
freshmen) for the first summer 
session for a course leading to 
a degree. At the close of the first 
semester, he was released from 
the University College. He en- 
rolled in the College of Arts and 
Sciences the second semester for 





U. of Mich. ’39-40 40-41 











Interpretation: Miss Black, a resi- 
dent of Michigan and subject to 
the $25.00 nonresident fee, at- 
tended the University of Michigan 
for the 1930-40 session. She was 
admitted the first semester as a 
sophomore to the College of Arts 
and Sciences for a course leading 
to the Bachelor of Arts degree, 
with a major in English. Her load 
in semester hours for both the first 
and second semesters was fifteen 
hours. 





a course leading to the Bachelor 
of Science degree with a major in 
chemistry. His load in semester 
hours for the respective sessions 
is shown on the right of the card. 


Information such as the age of the student, occupation of the parent, 
etc., can be included on the cards, if such information is desired. The 
cards prove useful for preparing various reports and questionnaires, and 
at the end of the year serve as an alphabetical list of students enrolled 
during the year. At Ohio University, the cards are used prior to registration 
to prepare the student’s registration card on which the name, college, rank, 
degree, nonresident and delinquent fees, scholarship exemptions, etc., are 
placed, thus eliminating these checks from the registration procedure and 
supplying the office with a correct and legible registration card. 

At Ohio University, this method gives for any or all sessions combined 
the following information: 

Total students—by college, class, sex, and degree. 


Total students—by residence. 
New students—by college, class, sex, and degree. 


Schools from which freshmen were admitted: 


Ohio public high schools, by counties. 
High schools of other states. 
Colleges and private secondary schools. 
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Students admitted to advanced standing by colleges from which they were received. 


Graduate students by institutions from which they received their baccalaureate 
degrees—by new and former students. 

Graduate students—by residence. 

Students registered for less than twelve semester hours (five in summer). 

Major summary by colleges. 

Miscellaneous information, such as total students accepted and number accepted 
who did not register. 

ROBERT E. MAHN 


Ohio University 


A Table for Determining Quality Point Ratios 


The Quality Point Ratic Table shown is used by Wake Forest College. 
The arrangement is very simple, and yet the number of figures involved 
is small and the labor required is reduced to a minimum. 

The minimum load per semester is 12 hours and the maximum 17 to 19. 
The sliding guide of cardboard bears the hours. For example, if the ratio 
is desired for a student who carried 18 hours and earned 28 quality 
points, the guide is moved up to 28 in the extreme left column and the 
eyes follow the guide to the right to 18. Just above the number of hours 
will appear the ratio, 1.55. The table for the year, 20 to 38 hours, requires 
only a space equal to four letterheads, 814 inches by 11 inches each. 

GrabDy S. PATTERSON 
Wake Forest College 


HOURS ENROLLED 


Quality 
Points 
Earned 12 13 14 15 16 47 18 19 
1 .08 .08 .07 .07 .06 .06 .06 .05 
2 7: mS 14 13 13 «hZ aE sue 
3 Py 25 21 .20 19 18 he 16 
4 i I A | .29 P| PY 24 aa PY | 
5 .42 38 36 33 31 29 .28 26 
6 50 46 43 .40 38 35 33 32 
7 58 54 50 47 44 41 39 .37 
8 .67 .62 ee 53 50 .47 .44 .42 
9 Ry >: .69 64 .60 56 53 .50 .47 
10 .83 mY Py | .67 .63 59 Pp > 53 
yy 92 85 PY. PY .69 65 61 58 
12 1.00 .92 86 .80 ay Pe) .66 63 
13 1.08 1.00 93 .87 81 .76 PY? .68 
14 t.17 1.08 1.00 93 .88 82 Pe i <a 
15 4.25 t.5D 1.07 1.00 .94 .88 .83 79 
16 1.33 1.23 1.14 1.07 1.00 .94 .89 84 
17 1.42 £31 1,21 1.13 1.06 1.00 94 .89 
18 1.50 1.38 1.29 1.20 1.13 1.06 1.00 95 
19 1.58 1.46 1.36 1.27 1.19 1.12 1.06 1.00 
20 1.67 1.54 1.43 1.33 1.25 1.18 EB 1.05 


21 LTD 1.62 1.50 1.40 E5t 1.24 LE? i 
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22 1.83 1.69 137 1.47 1.38 1.29 1.22 1.16 
23 1.92 1.77 1.64 1.53 1.44 1.35 1.28 121 
24 2.00 1.85 5 Be | 1.60 1.50 1.41 1.33 1.26 
a> 2.08 1.92 1.79 1.67 1.56 1.47 1.39 1.32 
26 2:17 2.00 1.86 1.73 1.63 1.53 1.44 1:37 
27 2:35 2.08 1.93 1.80 1.69 1.59 1.50 1.42 
28 2.33 Ae le 2.00 1.87 L.7> 1.65 LD 1.47 

12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 

CARDBOARD GUIDE 

29 2.42 2.23 2.07 1.93 1.81 1.71 1.61 1.53 
30 2.50 2.31 2.14 2.00 1.88 1.76 1.66 1.58 
31 2.58 2.38 2:21 2.07 1.94 1.82 L722 1.63 
32 2.67 2.46 2.29 2.13 2.00 1.88 s He AF 1.68 
33 27> 2.54 2.36 2.20 2.06 1.94 1.83 175 
34 2.83 2.62 2.43 2:27 2.13 2.00 1.89 1.79 
35 2.92 2.69 2.50 2.33 2.19 2.06 1.94 1.84 
36 3.00 Me aT f 257 2.40 223 2312 2.00 1.89 
37 ee 2.85 2.64 2.47 2.51 2.18 2.06 1.95 
38 buss 2.92 271 2:55 2.38 2.24 211 2.00 
39 Ss 3.00 2.79 2.60 2.44 2.30 ZT 2.05 
40 ae aioe 2.86 2.67 2.50 2.35 2.22 2.11 
41 a: Lan 2.93 2.73 2.56 2.41 2.28 2.16 
42 ce noi 3.00 2.80 2.63 2.47 2.55 2:21 
43 Shes Bay. wes 2.87 2.69 2.53 2.39 2.26 
44 pases sete ae 2.93 Y BY bp 2.59 2.44 2.52 
45 re oe. en 3.00 2.81 2.65 2.50 2.57 
46 athe ae ad ee 2.88 2.74 2:39 2.42 
47 vee Lome ae iN 90 2.94 2.76 2.61 2.47 
48 er aol ese picks 3.00 2.82 2.66 2.53 
49 aoe eae Pee ee eis 2.88 VAT Fs 2.58 
50 aiete saat oe iene ans 2.94 2:77 2.63 
51 has eee boars ieee ere 3.00 2.83 2.68 
52 ae ies aes pies hae ere 2.88 295 
53 ne en ae ee AGk ee 2.94 2.79 
54 Rew Sa are nO re ayers 3.00 2.84 
55 oe ee aera ores tes ae. ee 2.89 
56 — S aeons aks ae ive a 2.95 
57 ee er ts “ee es ear Siete 3.00 


Grade Reports to Deans and Students 


The two forms reproduced here indicate procedures by which Colorado 
State College has furnished much needed grade information with a maxi- 
mum of speed and a minimum of expense. The larger sheet is a photo- 
gtaphic print, reduced in size, of our grade reports. These forms are made 
up during the semester and only the grade must be written in as the 
reports come to the office during examinations. These sheets are ready to 
photograph within twenty-four hours after the last examination has been 
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scheduled and in another twenty-four hours each division dean has a 
complete set of the grade reports. With the first semester examinations 
closing Thursday at noon, the division deans have these reports by Saturday 
noon and are prepared to give accurate and adequate counseling on regis- 
tration, which is held the following Monday. For about two thousand stu- 
dents a complete set of grades for a dean costs only $14.40. 

The Registrar’s Office purchases one of these grade reports to be used 
in sending grades to parents. The smaller form here reproduced shows how 
this is done. The 3” x 5” form is gummed on the printed side so that the 
reduced grade report is merely moistened and attached. By this procedure 
grade reports for the entire student body are available for mailing within 
two days after the prints are made. 

S. J. McCRACKEN, Colorado State College 
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SEMESTER GRADE REPORT 








ENRY, J. 2 
AHG = Sr Stock Judging 
AH46 Sheep © foo. 

B109 Ident of Grasses 
ES6 Fars Accounts 
MT?) = Adv Military 

RMl Survey Pange Mgat 
v¥9 Animal Hygiene 


The grade reports are now photographed 
and reduced in size. _If there is any ques- 
tion concerning the attached report, please 


feel free to write us. 
S. J. McCracken, Registrar 


anannan 
DoCshavpi 











KEY TO GRADES: A, Excellent; B,Cood; C, Lowest Satisfactory Grade; 
D, Passing; E, Condition; I, Incomplete; F, Failure; 


WP, Withdrawn Passing; WF, Withdrawn Failing. 


ForoM II 


A second approach to the problem of preparing grade reports is illus- 
trated by the procedure at the University of Chattanooga, where the Kardex 
is used. A small card is prepared which has on it the courses appearing on 
the record, so spaced on the typewriter that they are in approximately the 
same position as on the Kardex. This card is clipped on the Kardex at the 
right and when a grade is entered on the student’s record it is written at the 
same time on the grade report. On completion of the student’s record, a 
grade report is available. These grade reports are in the hands of advisers 
on Monday after examinations have been completed on Friday. 

BETTY BLOCKER 
University of Chattanooga 











Book Reviews 


Choose and Use Your College (How to Get the Most Out of 
College), Snavely, Guy E., New York, Harper and Brothers, 1941, 
pp. ix + 166. 

Common sense would dictate that a person well qualified by knowledge 
and experience in the field should be consulted when one needs advice. 
The author of Choose and Use Your College certainly qualifies as an ex- 
pert whose judgment is based on long, intimate, and varied experience in the 
college field. After earning his A.B. and Ph.D. degrees at the Johns Hop- 
kins University in the early 1900s, Dr. Snavely became a college teacher, 
and was Registrar at Allegheny College for ten years. He served for two 
years as Dean of Converse College and for seventeen years he was President 
of Birmingham-Southern College. For eleven years he served as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and since 1938 he has been Executive Director of the Association of 
American Colleges. He has been a member of the Executive Committee of 
the American Council on Education for six years. He is a past president 
of the Association of Urban Universities and also of the Association of 
American Colleges. In addition, he has served as a national officer of college 
social and honorary fraternities. Few people have had such a good oppor- 
tunity to know college students and their needs and problems as has Dr. 
Snavely. 

For the hundreds of thousands of high school graduates (and their 
parents) who annually are faced with the question of whether to try to 
go to college, Choose and Use Your College contains valuable suggestions 
in Chapter I, which is entitled “Why College?’ Important considerations 
in deciding ‘Which College?” are treated in Chapter II. Various factors 
which should and do determine the choice of the college one is to attend 
are taken up and discussed succinctly but adequately. A valuable adjunct to 
this chapter is Appendix A, in which the prospective student and his par- 
ents may find accurate information on the academic standing of an institu- 
tion which he may wish to consider attending. 

Dr. Snavely has helped many worthy boys and girls of limited means 
to discover ways to enter and to continue in college. He draws upon his 
wide experience to point out in the chapter on “How College?” the cost 
of attending various types of institutions and how one may earn or borrow 
money to help with college expenses. Names and addresses of a number 
of college loan funds, together with a statement of limitations as to 
candidacy, appear in Appendix B. 

The subtitle, “How to Get the Most Out of College,”’ is justified in the 
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material included in chapters entitled What to Study, How to Study, Careers, 
Friendships, Health, College Life, and Life Outlook. 

Choose and Use Your College does not, of course, include all of the 
detailed information which a prospective student will want concerning the 
specific institution he may attend. It does, however, call attention to the 
things one should know about himself and about an institution before he 
decides to enroll. And once having chosen his institution, the student will 
find in this book valuable advice concerning many of the problems he must 
face and settle. 

High school and college personnel officers will find by reading Choose 
and Use Your College that they can recommend it to students and to 
parents alike as containing sound advice froia one well qualified to give 


it in this important field. 
WraTTt W. HALE 


Birmingham-Southern College 


An Experiment In Responsible Learning, Learned, William S. and 
Hawkes, Anna L. Rose, New York, The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin Number Thirty-One, 1940, pp. 61. 


This study deals with a group of superior high school students who had 
expressed an intention to go to college. Selection was made on the basis 
of: (1) scores on objective achievement tests; (2) expressed intention to 
go to college; (3) teachers’ judgments. Pupils with high test scores but 
with vocational plans were excluded from the study. The experimental 
period covered the three years, 1931-1934, when the pupils were in 
senior high schoo!. From the one hundred and forty superior pupils se- 
lected, one hundred and thirty-five finished high school, seventy-eight 
entered college, and fifty-three graduated from college in 1938. 

The primary purpose of this experiment was to “try out the effectiveness 
of repeated tests in disclosing that equipment of mastered knowledge which 
a college would find essential.”” A cumulative record of the student’s 
academic attainment, as revealed by scores on achievement tests, was kept 
instead of the usual record of high school units and teachers’ marks. In 
fact, for the experimental group, all course units, course credits, course 
tests, and teachers’ marks were abolished; so there was nothing of that 
kind to record. One teacher in a given field, such as English or mathe- 
matics, was given the responsibility of directing all of a pupil’s work in 
that field throughout the three-year period. This made it unnecessary to 
break the field up into the usual term or semester courses. 

College admission officers accepted these pupils on the basis of the 
cumulative record accompanied by careful estimates of each pupil’s char- 
acter and personal fitness to profit by the proposed college course. The 
admission officers seemed to value the estimates far ahead of the technical 
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evidence of the cumulative records, In a subsequent canvas of thirty insti- 
tutions, it appeared that in most cases the document had not been used. 
However, the group of students who entered college did well, and prob- 
ably the experiment helps to establish the value of the cumulative record 
where its value is not already recognized. If some of the students had 
been of doubtful ability instead of all of them superior, the usefulness of 
the cumulative record to admission officers in selecting and rejecting stu- 
dents might have been more apparent. 

Were it not expressly stated that the experiment “was not undertaken 
primarily in order to evaluate new methods of instruction”, one might be 
led from the material and the way it was presented to believe that it had 
no other purpose. The title of the bulletin also gives that impression. There 
is so much argument and discussion before the experiment is presented, 
and so much interspersed with its presentation, that it is difficult for the 
reader to get a clear idea of just what the essential elements of the experi- 
ment are. The results are not conclusive. Sixty-nine of the experimental 
group were paired with sixty-nine of the control group on the basis of 
initial achievement scores. The experimental group made greater progress, 
but one is left to guess whether this is due to the teacher; the reorganiza- 
tion of the learning material; the elimination of credits, the course exam- 
ination, and teachers’ marks; the greater motivation of the student who 
plans to go to college; or to other causes. 

J. R. RoBINSON 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Time on Their Hands: A Report on Leisure, Recreation and Young 
People. Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Harley, D. L., Washington, American 
Council on Education, 1941, pp. 267. 


The psychological and physiological needs for recreation are increasingly 
recognized in the United States because of the amount of “time on their 
hands” which young people have today, due to modern technological 
development, unemployment and prolonged economic dependency. The 
wise and profitable use of leisure presents a problem to young people and 
to adults interested in their welfare. 

That education and recreation serve the same purpose—namely the high- 
est and fullest development of personality—is widely recognized, but fa- 
cilities for bringing desired and desirable recreation to the great mass of 
American youth have not been sufficiently developed to meet the needs. 
The authors of Time on Their Hands have reviewed the status of recrea- 
tion in the United States today, have brought together from various 
sources much material, and have offered many suggestions which should 
prove valuable and useful to lay as well as professional workers in the 
field. 
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At the outset attention is called to two theories of recreation—the relaxa- 
tion and the creative. The former calls for entertainment which ‘renews 
our energies, revives wilted spirits and sends us back to our usual occupa- 
tions refreshed and strengthened in mind and body.” This kind of recrea- 
tion has momentary value and happily serves that group of people whose 
work requires expenditure of mental energy. The creative theory is a 
recognition of the need for creative activities on the part of a large group 
whose monotonous daily work offers no opportunity for self-expression. 

Commercialized recreation such as the motion pictures, radio, public 
dance halls, amusement parks, and professional athletics have their place 
and also their limitations. They reach a comparatively small number of 
people because of the expense involved and lack of proximity; they offer 
little opportunity for individual participation or for normal social contacts. 

Public expense provides a great variety of recreation facilities, from 
public parks and playgrounds to community centers with gymnasiums, 
social halls, craft rooms, and public libraries. State and federal park sys- 
tems, recreation reserves, wayside preserves, have been developed increas- 
ingly in recent years but might be expanded still more to serve a greater 
number, Many non-profit organizations such as the National Recreation 
Association, Churches, Local Boys and Girls Clubs, Y.W. and Y.M.C.A.’s, 
etc., are making a fine contribution to recreation problems. Thousands of 
unpaid leaders of 4-H Clubs, scout leaders, and other individuals who give 
their time because of their vital interest in providing wholesome direction 
for young people furnish great hope for the future. Even so, we have 
25,000 public schools but only 6,000 public libraries and only 1300 com- 
munities with public recreation service. About 40,000,000 people, or one- 
third of our population, have no library service. 

The authors feel that the most effective work can be done by local 
communities for their own recreation and that the following facts must 
be faced: 

“Life for most youth 16 to 24 is dull, routinized and congested. 

Jobs are not too plentiful and not too satisfying. 

Boys and girls have little money to spend, but an increasing amount 
of time to dispose of. 

After leaving school they have only limited opportunities for meet- 
ing members of the opposite sex under wholesome conditions. 

They are unable to travel to national or state parks no matter how 
fine these may be.” 

Detailed descriptions of well developed community recreation centers 
ate given which could serve as models for other communities. The closing 
chapter lists the objectives which grow out of the study with specific recom- 
mendations which the authors believe may be achieved. 

EpItH STANLEY 
Oberlin College 
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The Background for College Teaching, Cole, Luella, New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1940, pp. xxiv-+616. 

The mere noting of the table of contents and of the titles of the index 
of this comprehensive book, the brief study of the forty-three figures and 
of the thirty-nine tables, and the rapid reading of the concise summaries 
at the end of each chapter, give the conviction that the author has collected 
what is actually known about college life, college students, and college in- 
struction. The extensiveness, the selection, and the presentation of the data 
in a logical, simple, and interesting manner reveal the author as a specialist 
in education; as one who has had a vast experience both as a student and 
as a teacher in several educational institutions ; as one who has had intimate 
acquaintance with a number of faculties and with other educational groups; 
as one who has taught effectively professional subjects and has done wide 
educational research. Since the author proposes merely to present facts and 
to leave the interpretation as well as the application to the discretion of the 
reader, the function of the reviewer is primarily to point out the valuable 
information contained in this contribution to college teaching. 

The first 121 pages contain a brief history of college education in 
America, and a survey of present-day conditions with respect to the number, 
distribution, and types of colleges and universities; their location and size; 
and the development of objectives and curricula. Statistics on the number 
and range of courses in various departments in colleges and universities 
of different sizes, and on the core of the curriculum in these same institu- 
tions constitute valuable references and can serve any institution as a 
means of making a survey of the worth of its own curriculum. The section 
on “A Proposed Curriculum,” listing a ‘‘Generalized Schedule,” gives very 
constructive suggestions and justifies the practical value of a limited num- 
ber of survey courses. The chapter on “Personnel Work” should convince 
administrators of small colleges of the need of some formal program in this 
field to meet the present-day situation, and should induce every faculty 
member, especially in the larger institutions, to be at least sympathetic 
with the personnel program that may be in force in his college or univer- 
sity 

One-third of the book is a concise but complete treatise on adolescent 
psychology and educational psychology as applied to the late adolescent 
period. The physical, mental, social, and emotional development of the 
college student is analyzed; his social, moral, and religious attitudes are 
portrayed ; and the college instructor is shown how he can use the principles 
of the psychology of learning effectively in his profession. In theory, at 
least, educators admit that the function of education is not only to develop 
skills and to instruct but also to develop the whole man. For this, knowl- 
edge of the college student as a human being is needed. This part of the 
book gives such a working knowledge of the psychology of the college 
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student as will make the college teacher at least respect him as a more 
complex being than a mere learning individual. The role of college coun- 
selors and of instructors is to forestall failures by directing students 
into fields for which they are best fitted ; to determine the level of the class 
so as to know what should be the starting point in instruction; and to dis- 
cover students of ability so as to advance them. There are several bases 
for forecasting a college record, at least, in part. These are discussed in a 
chapter on ‘‘Prediction of Success or Failure.” 

Another third of the book, entitled ‘“‘The Problems of Classwork’’ dis- 
cusses principles, techniques, or general methods of college teaching. The 
successful college teacher must first have native talent and must know the 
contents of subjects which he is to teach. Technique will perfect these and, 
without technique, they may be useless. Here are reviewed the sectioning of 
classes upon the basis of ability; quiz sections; teaching procedures in lec- 
ture, discussion, and laboratory; the project method; integration of tests 
with teaching; socialized classes; the individualization of instruction ; prac- 
tical hints on preparation for class and on the giving of assignments; the 
planning, the nature, and the results of remedial work; and proper pro- 
vision for brilliant students, There is a chapter of forty pages on “Examina- 
tions,’ covering general principles and the relative value of the essay type, 
the oral, the partially objective, and the objective. In a note in this chapter 
the instructor will find a useful technique in preparing objective examina- 
tions. Administrators will welcome the suggestions in Chapter XX for 
remedying the still rather high degree of unreliability of marks, so that 
these may constitute an objective record for various practical purposes. 

The fourth part of seventy-two pages suggests to the college teacher 
how he can adjust himself to the organization of the institution of which 
he forms an integral part; how he should, rather early in his career, 
settle upon research, administration, student leadership, or community 
service as his field of activity in addition to his teaching; how to get along 
with his colleagues, with his students, with the administration, and with 
the non-academic world; how to understand and use academic freedom; 
how he must expect his progress to be moderate and the financial returns 
low, but that, in compensation, he can consider his tenure more secure 
and his income steadier than is the case with other professional workers. 

Part V of the book consists of a single chapter of thirty-seven pages. 
While it treats specifically ‘The Rating of College Teachers,” it suggests 
a procedure for some beginning of supervision of college teaching. The 
author states: “From the tone of the reports in the literature it would 
appear that the rating scale is likely to be as much of a fixture in American 
colleges as the objective test already is. Whenever it has been properly ad- 
ministered and intelligently interpreted, it has given teachers results that 
were of value to them in their daily work.” A rating scale enables a faculty 
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to survey itself, which is often preferable to being surveyed by someone 
else. The procedure suggested should help in making a great teacher the 
respected person he should be in his college community. Administrators 
should recognize that rating scales give objective evidence of competency 
to teach; that teaching is a full-time job; and that colleges should give 
public recognition to their master teachers. ‘The only way in which a col- 
lege can get superior teaching is to recognize it, emphasize it, honor it, 
and reward it.” 

As is intended, the book is a very helpful introduction to college teach- 
ing for those just entering this profession. Prospective college adminis- 
trators will also find here useful information relative to college education 
and instruction. Further, even college teachers and administrators who may 
be old-fashioned and seasoned in their principles and procedures, but who 
are still alert to discern what is good in modern trends and what is efficient 
in techniques devised and tested by specialists will do well to read this 
handbook of information on college teaching and to have it on hand for 
frequent reference. 

GEORGE J. RENNEKER 
University of Dayton 


Reading in General Education, Edited by William S. Gray, Wash- 
ington, D.C., American Council on Education, 1940, pp. v-+-464. 


This publication is a report of a study of reading in general education 
on the senior high school and junior college levels made by a subcommittee 
of the American Council on Education, Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of Co- 
lumbia University, Chairman of the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance, chose a subcommittee consisting of William S. Gray, Professor 
of Education, University of Chicago; Arthur I. Gates, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Teachers College, Columbia University; and Ralph W. 
Tyler, Chairman of the Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
to carry on the study. The subcommittee secured the assistance of a number 
of outstanding educators who contributed chapters on various phases of 
the problem. Professor Gray directed, co-ordinated, and edited the study. 

The purpose of the study was to make an intensive review of the present 
status, recent trends, and current issues, and to identify problems which 
are in need of further investigation with respect to reading among high 
school and junior college students. Although the committee was aware 
of several definitions of reading, major attention was given to the inter- 
pretation of written and printed symbols. This choice of definition was 
due largely to the recently expanded program of reading in general educa- 
tion; the urgency for increased efficiency in reading; and the demand 
from teachers in these grade levels for help in the teaching problems in- 
volved. 
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The findings in the study reveal: (1) that a surprisingly large number 
of students of these grade levels are seriously deficient in reading and fail 
to acquire the desirable interests, attitudes, and behavior forms that should 
be expected from a broad reading program; (2) that due to recent social 
and educational developments there is need for keener interpretation of 
what one reads, sees, and hears, and for more intelligent adjustment; 
(3) that current practice in improvement in reading lags far behind what 
has been shown experimentally to be desirable and possible; and (4) that 
there is a dearth of evidence with respect to many significant issues relating 
to reading. 

Apparently no attempt was made to present a complete analysis of the 
reading problem nor to discuss all points that merit consideration. Atten- 
tion was given to a number of broad topics to which many significant prob- 
lems are related. A number of basic issues were identified, related studies 
in the field were reviewed, current practices were revealed, and problems 
for further study were pointed out. 

The study is a substantial contribution. It provides much valuable in- 
formation for high schools and colleges necessary for attacking their reading 
problems more intelligently and for developing reading programs adapted 
to their respective needs. 

C. L. Murray 
Ball State Teachers College 


The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education, Engleman, 
Lois E., and Eells, Walter Crosby, Washington, D.C., American 
Association of Junior Colleges, 1941, pp. xili+-322. 

This volume is officially known as Terminal Education Monograph No. 1 
in a series of three monographs that have been prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Commission on Junior College Terminal Education. This Com- 
mission, organized in September, 1939, was sponsored by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. During 1940 the activities of the Com- 
mission were financed by a special grant from the General Education 
Board. 

The titles of the other two monographs, which also have been based 
on a nation-wide study of terminal education on the junior college level, 
are as follows: Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education and 
Why Junior College Terminal Education? 

The monograph now under review, The Literature of Junior College 
Terminal Education, is a fully annotated and classified bibliography of 
more than 1,500 titles which bear on the subject of junior college terminal 
education. The authors attempted to include all significant materials pub- 
lished up to August 1, 1940. In addition some supplementary items appear- 
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ing before January 1, 1941, are given. Incidentally it is interesting to note 
that the earliest listed title in this bibliography appeared in 1900. 

This volume should be part of the working library of registrars, admis- 
sions officers, deans, and other officials of universities and colleges. Be- 
cause of the growing importance of the junior college to four-year higher 
institutions, these officers will want access to this authentic, complete 
source book, 

About one-third of the items in the bibliography refer to terminal edu- 
cation as a function of the junior college and to its status, need, and trends. 
Approximately one-fifth of this book is given over to references to prob- 
lems of organization and administration, guidance and personnel services, 
library, plant, equipment, and faculty. 

Almost half of the items deal with terminal curricula of various kinds. 
Within this section it is significant that almost 200 of the items in this 
bibliography bear on the problem of terminal cultural curricula. All too 
often in the minds of many people the expression terminal curricula means 
only specialized vocational courses. In their dealings with junior colleges 
four-year higher institutions need to remember that some two-year curricula 
do not have vocational proficiency as their principal goal. 

This book offers an excellent point of departure for becoming familiar 
with the development, status, and range of semi-professional (terminal) 
curricula in the junior college which have a vocational bearing. Refer- 
ences to the following fields are included: agriculture, business, engineer- 
ing and technology, fine arts, health services, home economics, journalism, 
public service. 

Review of this book would not be complete without making special men- 
tion of the success achieved by the authors in the writing of annotations 
which are concise and at the same time are sufficiently detailed that one 
may select intelligently the items to be read in the original sources. 

An excellent index to subjects and authors assures complete usefulness 
of this bibliography. 

J. A. H. 


The American Colleges and the Social Order, Kelly, Robert Lin- 
coln, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1940, pp. x-+-380. 


As executive director of the Association of American Colleges from 
1917 to 1937, Dr. Kelly enjoyed a rare opportunity to know and to appraise 
the colleges of the United States and their contribution to the nation’s life. 
That he knows them in breadth and in depth is evident from the most 
casual perusal of this extremely substantial book. 

Starting with the genesis of American higher education in early colonial 
times, Dr. Kelly has here traced the growth and development of the com- 
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plex academic structure which we know. For three hundred years the col- 
leges have been conscious of the fact that their function is to promote the 
public welfare, and they have unswervingly devoted themselves to that 
function. “In no country in the world is public opinion sufficiently in- 
formed to exert the power which rightfully belongs to it. . . . The social 
order, like the law, lags behind knowledge. . . . The larger and fuller life 
must have an abiding sense of the past and the future in every passing 
moment of the present. It is the task of the liberal colleges to show that 
all history and experience are potentially, and may become actually, con- 


temporary. . . . Since the ends which the community seeks are usually 
very volatile, the colleges are called upon to assist in maintaining a balance 
of individual and social forces. . . . But they are more than balance 


wheels. They are also dynamos for the generation of power. They... 
generate good will, inspire students to understand and to develop the 
courage if need be to resist destructive regimes. They are very jealous of 
their areas of reserved freedom. They have developed a remarkable capacity 
for self-examination, They are able to serve more fully as agencies of 
conservation because on occasion they stimulate the freedom to warn and 
the power to oppose. . . . They strive to preserve the objective view.” 

Colonial colleges were at once the expression and the fulfillment of a 
need recognized very early in the history of America. ““A new kind of 
courage was required to remain in sight of the smoke from neighbors’ 
chimneys. The strange and rugged life on this side of the Atlantic must 
be grafted into the old culture if an American culture was to emerge. The 
settlers at their peril would ignore the past. The colleges . . . felt the need 
to conserve racial memories. If the people lived in the large open spaces, 
the colleges lived in the eternal world. That they contributed this larger 
phase of life to a people in peril of losing the accumulated values of history 
and experience, was their greatest glory.” 

At first rigidly classical, and devoted primarily to training for the 
ministry, the colleges were imbued with a missionary zeal not altogether 
explained by their close affiliation with churches. The colleges and the 
churches spread together actoss the land as the frontier receded, each sup- 
porting and encouraging the other. 

A demand for greater freedom made itself heard in the nineties. ‘‘Shortly 
appeared John Dewey, destined to be the greatest American guarantor of 
liberty in the educational process, with his interpretation of the significance 
of interest, his appeal to the dynamic power of student aspirations and 
capacities.” 

“Here were three planks, quite unseasoned, shortly to be placed perman- 
ently in the American college platform: the scientific spirit and method, the 
discovery of the student, freedom of election. . . . The rest of the nine- 
teenth century was devoted largely by forward-looking colleges to efforts to 
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interpret and apply these three principles. Science supplanted the humanities 
in student interest, and until the outbreak of the World War German influ- 
ence had superseded that of England.” 

“One of the great achievements of the colleges during the present 
century has been their voluntary association in the study of problems com- 
mon to all, in the free communication of their tentative conclusions, and 
in the sharing of knowledge concerning their several aspirations, successes, 
and failures. The colleges, more fully than any other American agency, are 
postulating the human spirit as the basis for their work, and are contribut- 
ing more than any other toward all forms of intelligent synthesis. At least 
one thing seems certain to the friends of the liberal college: men and 
women cannot contribute to such vast intellectual and moral tasks who 
have been too impatient to allow time for the growth of their powers and 
insight. These are not tasks for sophomores.” 

There is scarcely a phase of college organization and structure which is 
not treated in this comprehensive and thoughtful book. There are chapters 
on many topics, such as: Academic Freedom and Tenure; Publicity and 
Propaganda; the Financing of Colleges; the Junior College; the Improve- 
ment of College Teaching; Relationships between the Colleges and the 
Churches; and Relationship between the Colleges and the State. 

The final chapter, entitled, ‘“The Golden Thread that Binds,” is an elo- 
quent synthesis of the preceding chapters. ‘The colleges are approaching 
a degree of inner and spontaneous unity, with all their diversities. This 
unity is achieved through the synthesis of inherent, permanent, and timeless 
values. . . . The greatest shift that has ever occurred in our colleges is 
from emphasis upon the restricted body of knowledge to emphasis upon 
the interests and capacities of students. This does not ignore the body of 
knowledge. . . . 

“Knowledge and thinking are correlative terms. The container is quite 
as necessary as the thing contained. Neither knowledge nor thinking can 
serve its true function without the other. Man has put spiritual substance 
into the body. The most heated controversies at this moment about the 
program of American higher education are concerned with comparative 
excellencies of the one or the other. In the nature of the case it will 
always be a drawn battle. There can be no finality in the one apart from the 
other. Each has a value realized only through synthesis of the two. The 
teacher who does not stimulate the student to think, the college that does 
not afford the student time to think, is engaged in malpractice.” 

W.C.S. 











In the Journals 


“The Administrative Organization of a Small College,” George 
B. Cutten. Journal of Higher Education, Vol. XII, No. 5, May, 1941, 
p. 233. 

The President of Colgate University, a school of one thousand men, out- 
lines the administrative organization under which the institution functions. 
The president states that there are three principles of organization. First, 
an institution should be so organized that every need shall be adequately 
and efficiently supplied, and that with the least expenditure of effort and 
money. Second, each function should be definitely assigned to an officer 
or group. Third, there should be a complete gradation of authority and 
responsibility from the highest to the lowest. He then graphically out- 
lines the organization and summarizes the duties of each official and com- 
mittee. ‘ 

Much of the executive work at Colgate is done by committees. Only 
three faculty meetings are scheduled each year. There is an unofhcial gen- 
eral council of about fifteen members that meets occasionally to discuss 
matters informally. The author includes sections on the work of the 
Athletic Council, the Alumni Corporation, and the President. So satisfied 
is President Cutten with his organization that he concludes: ‘“With the 
delegation of authority which this organization permits and demands, the 
president might be dead for six months without a student’s knowing it, 
unless a notice of it appeared in College Humor.” 


“Duplication of State Higher Education,” John H. McNeely. 
School Life, Vol. 26, No. 1, October, 1940, p. 20. 


This article presents the problems brought about by duplication of 
higher education which is especially noticeable in engineering, education, 
commerce and business, home economics, and liberal arts on the senior 
college level. For example, three state institutions in one state operate 
schools of engineering with duplicating curricula. A number of states 
have two institutions operating engineering schools. The greatest duplica- 
tion is found in the education for the training of high school teachers of 
academic and special subjects. From four to twelve state institutions conduct 
this type of duplicated work in some of the states. 

Several of the states are working on the solution of this difficult problem. 
One plan involves a single unified board to govern all the institutions within 
the state or certain of the institutions of similar type, such as teachers 
colleges. The board has been vested with the authority to co-ordinate the 
functions of the schools by the allocation or assignment of the specific 
fields of work to be performed by each of them. 
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A number of states have created a special state agency known as a state 
council of educational planning, state co-ordinating board for higher edu- 
cation, or the like. A few states have adopted unofficial organizations com- 
posed of administrative officers or other representatives of the institutions. 
This plan has brought about some progress in removing duplication on a 
voluntary basis. 


“Age of High School Graduates,” David T. Blose. School Life, 
Vol. 26, No. 5, February, 1941, p. 139. 

Statistics were obtained from twelve states which indicated that the 
largest percentage graduated from high school at the age of seventeen. The 
article presents the figures for each of the twelve states together with a 
comparison of various sections, of boys and girls, and of white and 
colored. 


“The Alumni College,” W. W. Charters. Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, Vol. XII, No. 4, April, 1941, p. 182. 

The returns from a “Quick Survey” indicate an increased number of 
institutes, conferences, and special courses conducted for graduates. At- 
tendance in 1940 ranged from 25 to 2,390 with a median of 200. These 
meetings were administered by alumni secretaries, presidents, deans, or by 
certain professors. The expense was quite nominal, with a median cost of 
$50.00. Where expense was greater the cost was covered by registration 
fees. The faculty for these meetings consisted largely of local instructors 
plus prominent alumni and an occasional national figure. The sessions 
lasted from one to three days with a number of topics to meet a wide 
variety of interests. That Alumni Colleges are recent developments was 
shown by the fact that the oldest included in the report was established 
in 1927. The conclusions obtained from the survey were that the Alumni 
College is still in the experimental stage, with some colleges beginning 
each year, some fading out after trial, others enthusiastic over the idea, 
and over 90 per cent of the institutions not greatly interested as yet. 


“Twenty-one Colleges Examine Themselves,’ William P. Tolley. 
The Educational Record, Vol. XXII, No. 3, July, 1941, p. 303. 


This is a progress report of a co-operative study in general education 
sponsored by a group of colleges and universities located mostly in the 
midwest. The study concerns problems at the junior college level, and 
is an inter-college study initiated largely by the institutions themselves. 
Each school pays $1,000 a year for five years and a like amount is con- 
tributed by the General Education Board. During the early period of the 
study the colleges were at work on their own special problems. As common 
problems were found, inter-college committees were organized to concen- 
trate primarily on a few large-scale studies. The first is called the Social 
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Needs Project, and concerns health, vocational orientation, living, recrea- 
tion, problems of a socio-civic type, and problems involved in the formula- 
tion of a scientific world picture. The writer outlines the organizations of 
the committees, the procedures followed, and the methods used in dissem- 
inating the information obtained. 


“Some Suggested Criteria for the Selection of College Presidents,” 
Nelson L. Bossing. Education, Vol. 61, No. 7, March, 1941, p. 399. 


A recent study of one hundred and fifty changes in the personnel of 
college and university presidents revealed the average tenure involved in 
these changes to have been approximately three years. There seems to be 
confusion in recent years as to what should be the function and the qualifi- 
cation of a college president. Due to economic difficulties, selection too 
often has been based on the candidate’s ability to raise money. To focus 
attention on the problem the writer has summarized several qualifications 
that might be followed in the election of a president: 1. He should be a 
person of unquestioned scholarship with a superior academic background. 
2. He should possess potential leadership ability which has been adequately 
demonstrated. 3. He should possess familiarity with the type of in- 
stitution for which he is a candidate. 4. In his social and educational phi- 
losophy he should be fundamentally democratic. 5. The president should be 
a man of judicious mind, yet fearlessly adventurous in h‘s approach to 
emerging educational and institutional problems, 6. He should be a mature 
but relatively young man. 


““Self-Support in College Style,’ Dorothy G. Johnson. Journal of 
Higher Education, Vol. XII, No. 4, April, 1941, p. 206. 


As early as 1890 agencies began to be established in colleges to con- 
centrate on placement of students in part-time jobs. In some institutions 
these agencies are large-sized organizations with full-time directors and 
staffs usually operating without cost to the student. These bureaus render 
other services which might be included in a guidance program. There 
is the unemployable youth who is guided to employability. In many cases 
the part-time job may furnish training for the student’s chosen profession. 
There are attitudes and conduct, facets of character, that must be polished 
to meet the approved standards of job behavior: promptness, dependability, 
co-operativeness, courtesy, diligence, and the rest that make up job re- 
sponsibility and amenities. 

The author outlines the work and the procedures of the bureau of the 
University of Minnesota which has more than four thousand applicants 
a year and total earnings of approximately $400,000. The conclusions are 
that disadvantages popularly attributed to part-time work are rapidly being 
obviated by the individual personnel services in the institutions. 
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‘Numerical Changes in Higher Institutions,” Ella B. Ratcliffe. 
School Life, Vol. 26, No. 8, May, 1941, p. 235. 

The number of institutions of higher education as listed in the Educa- 
tional Directory issued by the U. S. Office of Education has remained 
almost stationary during the past five years. The total net increase in the 
five-year period is sixteen. 

The greatest increase in the number of any of the types of institutions 
was among colleges and universities, There were twenty-nine more schools 
of that class listed in 1941 than for 1937. Professional schools increased by 
three, and teachers colleges by seventeen. Normal schools decreased by 
twenty-eight and junior colleges decreased by six. In the latter two classes 
the decrease is due to a change to another type of school; that is, junior 
colleges may change to four year institutions and normal schools to teach- 
ers colleges. 


“The Contributions of Research to the Redefinition of College 
Entrance Requirements,” Kenneth L. Heaton. The Educational Re- 
cord, Vol. XXII, No. 2, April, 1941, p. 149. 

This is a review of studies that have been made in the search to find 
the factor or factors that will predict success in college. Conclusions from 
various studies often are contradictory and no general prediction is pos- 
sible. The author reviews the various measures to determine eligibility 
for admission, such as high school courses, college entrance examinations, 
psychological tests, the judgment of high school principals, skills of learn- 
ing, motivation factors, general health and mental health, as well as prepara- 
tion for independent living as related to ability to adjust to college en- 
vironment. The results presented prove what every admissions office has 
found to be true; that the problem of selecting students who will benefit 
from college attendance is not a simple one. Also, the plan of selections 
must give consideration to a broad pattern of personal characteristics. It 
might well lead the researcher and the administrator to pool their experi- 
ences in an effort to arrive at a defensible program of service to the student. 


“Ethics for Teachers,” Committee Report. Journal of the National 
Education Association, Vol. 30, No. 5, May, 1941, p. 141. 

This code is worth studying by others who may not be teachers, especially 
Article II—Relations to Civic Affairs, and Article II1]—Relations to the 
Profession. 


“The Six-Week Term at Mississippi College.” E. E. Bratcher. The 
School Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June, 1941, p. 445. 


In 1937-38 Mississippi College changed from the semester plan to the 
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six-week term. The regular school year is divided into six terms of six 
weeks each. The summer session has been shortened to six weeks also. 
During each term each class meets six times a week. Each three-semester 
hour class meets for one and one-half clock hours each day, and laboratory 
periods are three hours in length. All courses are either three-semester hour 
courses or multiples of three. A full-time student carries two three-hour 
courses or one six-hour course each term. 

Statistical tables are given on the results of the three years during which 
the plan has been in operation. It is felt that the new plan decreases the 
number of failures and results in generally improved grades. 


“Should Catalogues Include Lists of Students?” Charles D. Byrne. 
Journal of Higher Education, Vol. XII, No. 3, March, 1941, p. 157. 


In response to a questionnaire bearing on the question of printing lists 
of students in catalogues, 263 institutions submitted reports. Of this 
number 99 published the list in the catalogue, 27 published the list as a 
supplement to the catalogue, and 137 did not print in any form the list 
of enrolled students. 

In reply to a question as to the use made of these lists, the registrars of the 
263 schools indicated that for the most part the lists are of relatively little 
value. Comments made by the registrars indicated that the practice of pub- 
lishing such lists in the catalogues is being seriously questioned by many 
institutions, and that the trend is toward the abandonment of the practice. 


“College Credits Earned Before High-School Graduation,” John 
A. Anderson. The School Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 4, April, 1941, p. 
279. 

Pasadena Junior College made a statistical study of seven hundred students 
who had taken work of college grade before completing requirements for the 
high school diploma. Under various circumstances high school students 
had been permitted to take one or more college subjects while still in 
high school. The results seem to indicate that the mere fact of high school 
graduation has nothing to do with success in college. 

University registrars and admissions officers look with question on col- 
lege credit earned by high school students. Pasadena Junior College, how- 
ever, has experienced little difficulty in getting the credits accepted by 
universities when a clear case could be made for the educational ad- 
visability of allowing those students to take college work before high 
school graduation. 

The conclusions from the study are as follows. (1) Large numbers of 
carefully selected high school students can carry college work with suc- 
cess. (2) Universities will accept credits earned if previous and subse- 
quent work justifies such acceptance. (3) Many students in junior colleges, 
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while completing high school requirements, can begin thirteenth-grade 
work of a “terminal” nature with a normal degree of success. (4) The 
poorer-than-average record of the strictly “terminal” twelfth-grade student 
in thirteenth-grade work suggests a need for further study of the curricular 
offerings open to him. 


“Orientation Crisis,’ Herman Keiter. School and Society. Vol. 54, 
No. 1384, July 5, 1941. p. 1. 

In this institution the results of the orientation course were so unsatis- 
factory that suggestions were made that the course be dropped. This led 
to a faculty study. This study prompted a revision of the entire program 
which is claimed to have proved worthy of continuance. Instead of two 
faculty members being responsible more than half of the staff takes 
part. The freshman class is divided into five sections to study academic 
orientation, vocational orientation, health, personality, and social culture. 
The article gives the details of procedure, the subject matter studied, and 
the extent of faculty participation. There is also outlined the co-ordination 
of this plan with the program of freshman camp and freshman week. 








Reported to Us 


Correction: (July issue, page 448, line 1) This statement by Miss Scott 
of Reed College originally read: ‘History and Social Sciences; Literature 
and Languages; Mathematics and Natural Sciences; or Philosophy, Psy- 
chology and Education ; or by an Interdivisional Committee,” etc. We regret 
that the statement as printed gave an erroneous impression of the cur- 
riculum and organization at Reed College. 


Final or tentative arrangements have been made for meetings of re- 
gional associations as follows: 

Chicago Conference of Collegiate Registrars. The opening meeting of 
the Chicago Conference will be a luncheon meeting at Scott Hall on the 
Northwestern Campus, Evanston, on Tuesday, November 25, at 1:00 P.M. 
The officers for 1941-42 are Valerie C. Wickhem, President; Donald H. 
Stewart, Vice-President, and Velma Davis, Secretary-Treasurer. Guy L. 
Schuytema and Walter J. Moberg will act as the program committee for the 

ear. 
: Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars. University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, October 30-31. 

Indiana Association of Collegiate Registrars. Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, November 6. 

Kansas Association of Collegiate Registrars. North Newton, October 
(exact date to be announced). 

Kentucky Association of Collegiate Registrars. University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, October 23. 

Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, November 22. 

Missouri Association of Collegiate Registrars. Kemper Military School, 
Boonville, October 24. 

Nebraska Branch, American Association of Collegiate Registrars. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, November 15. 

North Central Association of College Registrars. Rochester Junior Col- 
lege, Rochester, Minnesota, November 3. 

Ohio Association of Collegiate Registrars. Cleveland, November 6-7. 

Oklahoma Association of Collegiate Registrars. Oklahoma City, Febru- 
ary 5. 

Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars. Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, November 9-11. 

South Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars. Furman University, 
Greenville, December 12. 
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Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, 
October 24-25. 

Utah Association of Collegiate Registrars. Dixie Junior College, St. 
George, November (exact date to be announced). 

Virginia Association of Collegiate Registrars. Randolph-Macon College, 
Lynchburg, October (exact date to be announced). 


Other educational meetings scheduled for the current school year have 
been reported as follows: 

North Carolina College Conference, O. Henry Hotel, Greensboro, 
November 5-6. 

Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, University 
of Kentucky, October 24-25. 

Illinois Education Association, Urbana, October 10. 

District Five of the American Alumni Council, The Palmer House, 
Chicago, January 9-10. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, March 23-28. 


Morgan Park Junior College, Chicago, is now conducting an endowment 
fund campaign. 


Reed Schwendiman, former Secretary of the Utah Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, has resigned his position at the Utah State Agricultural 
College and is now in Washington, D.C. 


George C. Feliz was appointed Registrar at Santa Rosa Junior College, 
California, in March, 1941. Clare McGee, formerly a member of the 
staff of the Registrar’s Office at Stanford University, has been made Assis- 
tant Registrar. 


Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Dean of Students at Bethany College, West 
Virginia, will spend the year 1941-42 in industrial personnel work at the 
Indianapolis plant of the R.C.A. Manufacturing Company. This move 
is made in the interest of national defense. 


H. L. Heaton is now Acting Registrar of the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas while Registrar E. J. Howell is serving in the Army 
as a Major of Infantry. 


R. D. Perry has succeeded F. M. Allen as Registrar of Baylor Univer- 
sity, Waco, Texas. 


J. H. Haney is the new Registrar at the College of Mines and Metallurgy 
at El Paso, Texas. 


A. B. Pearson is the new Registrar at Lon Morris College, Jacksonville, 
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Texas, succeeding H. V. Robinson, who has become Dean of the same 
institution, 


The Registrar’s Office at the University of Texas has had the greatest 
turnover of personnel during the past year in the history of the office. 
Five young ladies were married during the year and left to look after 
their husbands, Another assistant who had married the preceding year also 
decided she would look after her husband in a little better fashion and re- 
signed. Three additional assistants resigned to accept other positions or 
because their families were leaving Austin. The five marriages in one 
year represents Registrar Mathews’ highest batting average in this field. 
He is now considering requiring bonuses for all young lady applicants. 


Because of his health, H. H. Caldwell has become part-time Registrar at 
Georgia Institute of Technology. The present Acting Registrar is L. W. 
Chapin, who is on leave of absence from the Department of English. 


Dr. L. A. Foust, former Registrar at Washington and Jefferson College, 
has been made acting Head of the Department of Political Science. 


Dr. C. F. Brommer has retired as President of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Seward, Nebraska, after serving since 1924. Dean Lawrence G. 
Bickel has been appointed Acting President. 


Miss Ella S. Dickinson retired from the position of Registrar of Mount 
Holyoke College on July 1, 1941. She has been succeeded by Miss Harriet 
J. Eustis, Assistant Registrar since 1937. 


Dr. Joseph M. Murray, Head of the Department of Zoology, has been 
appointed Acting Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Maine to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Dean 
Edward J. Allen. Dean Allen has accepted the position of Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at the University of Denver. 


In August, St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisconsin, began the 
construction of a new residence hall to cost $225,000. The academy unit 
of St. Norbert College has been moved to nearby Green Bay. 


H. A. Deckert, who was Registrar at Southern State Normal School, 
Springfield, South Dakota, has resigned to become Business Manager of 
the same institution. 


Houghton College, Houghton, New York, is erecting a new administra- 
tion hall to be known as the Luckey Memorial Building. 


To meet ‘emergency demands of defense education work, The Penn- 
sylvania State College extension services have put two laboratories on 
wheels, the first mobile units to be used in engineering defense training. 

One is a chemistry laboratory and the other is equipped to show experi- 
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‘ments in physics. Each “‘autolab” will travel approximately 10,000 miles 
to 98 class centers where high school graduates are being trained for 
technical jobs in defense industries as part of the College’s Engineering 
Defense Training program. 


Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, has recently installed an electrical test 
scoring machine which is being made available to other colleges and 
universities in the area, 


William C. Hansen is serving his first year as President of the Central 
State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Arthur S. Lyness is the 
new Registrar. For the first time in this institution a common first-year 
curriculum is to be taken by freshmen in nine different courses. This cur- 
riculum will include: laboratory science, 10 hours; history, 6 hours; 
English, 6 hours; professional orientation, 2 hours; speech, 2 hours; and 
guided electives, 6 or 8 hours. The curriculum is to be administered by 
a board of six members, three appointed by the President and three selected 
by the directors of the four divisions in the college. 


West Virginia will this year place in effect a retirement system covering 
public elementary and secondary teachers and the staffs of state supported 
institutions of higher learning. 


W. S. Hoffman, The Pennsylvania State College, reports the following 
two incidents as illustrations of what can happen to a registrar. 

“A rather prominent Pittsburgh citizen wrote protesting the fact 
I had called one of our better preparatory schools a ‘secondary’ 
school. He informed me that —————- Academy had one of the 
highest ratings of any of the preparatory schools.” 

“In connection with an application from a senior in a Pennsylvania 
high school, it was necessary for me to write to the effect that the 
boy was deficient in mathematics. The principal replied as follows: 
‘I should like to advise you that William has had two years of 
Algebra and Plane Geometry and Solid intrigue in our high school.’ ”’ 


The Tenth Educational Conference will be held at the Hotel Biltmore 
in New York City on October 30-31. This conference is sponsored by the 
Educational Records Bureau, The Co-operative Test Service, The Com- 
mittee on Measurement and Guidance of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and the Commission on the Relation of School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association. 


The Pennsylvania State College has issued an interesting and unusual 
freshman-week publication entitled “Your Penn State.” This bulletin 
of approximately thirty-five pages is a brief history of the institution 
written with the entering student in mind. It was prepared by Arthur Ray 
Warnock, Dean of Men, at the request of the Council of Administration. 
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A new department of Marine Engineering is being established at the 
University of Tampa, with the co-operation of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission. 


Dr. George A. Works resigned from his position as Dean of Students 
and University Examiner of the University of Chicago at the end of the 
summer quarter, 1941. Dr. Works has always taken an active interest in 
the work of the registrar and in the A.A.C.R. On several occasions he has 
contributed to the sessions of the Association by his inspiring and scholarly 
addresses. President Robert M. Hutchins has recommended to the Board 
of Trustees the appointment of Aaron J. Brumbaugh as Dean of Students, 
Ralph W. Tyler as University Examiner, and Clarence H. Faust as Acting 
Dean of the College. 


The grading plan explained below became operative at the University 
of Washington with the opening of the Autumn Quarter. This scheme was 
adopted by the University Faculty at its meeting of May 27, 1941. 

“At the end of each course the instructor shall list all of the members 
of the class in order of merit from first to last. In case he is unable to 
discriminate between the achievement of two or more students, he may 
bracket such a group and assign them the grade corresponding to the 
mid-point of the group. 

The names of students who drop a particular course after the end of the 
third week of a quarter on account of poor scholarship may be included 
in making up the final ranks of the class. 

For grading purposes the class shall be divided into tenths. The upper 
tenth shall receive a grade of 5. The next two tenths receive a grade of 4; 
the next four tenths receive a grade of 3; the next two tenths receive a grade 
of 2; and the lowest tenth receive a grade of 1. 

Each instructor shall, at his own discretion, add to the number grades 
of his class the letter H, indicating Honors. The instructors shall attempt to 
limit grades of ‘H’ to students of outstanding merit. 

Each instructor, at his own discretion, shall add to the number grades of 
his class the letter F, indicating Failure. The number of students assigned 
a letter ‘F’ may be zero. It is assumed that if any student is given this grade, 
those below in rank order of merit shall also receive it. 

In all classes of less than ten students, the assignment of grades is left 
to the discretion of the instructor. 

There shall be appointed a standing Committee on Grades, which shall 
have the power to make exceptions to provisions of the grading system 
in justifiable cases.” 


Effective with the current school year, the University of California will 
confer the degree of Associate in Arts. Recipients of this degree will not 
automatically be entitled to pursue advanced studies, but may do so 
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provided they have satisfactorily completed courses preparatory to the 
field they wish to enter, and have a grade average of ‘C’ or higher. The 
Associate in Arts Degree will be awarded to all students in the College of 
Arts and Letters and Science, and the College of Commerce at Berkeley, 
and in the Colleges of Letters and Science, Business Administration, and 
Applied Arts at the University of California at Los Angeles. The junior 
certificate will be discontinued entirely. 


George Singewald, Registrar of Santa Clara University, has been trans- 
ferred to the position of Bursar of the University. 


Frank L. Ballard has resigned his position as President of Oregon State 
College, and the State Board of Higher Education has named Dr. F. A. 
Gilfillan, Dean of the School of Science, as Acting President. During the 
past year President Ballard has been ill and unable to discharge the duties 
of his office. In the meantime the institution has been in the hands of an 
Executive Committee composed of Dean Gilfillan, Dr. U. G. Dubach, 
Dean of Men, and E. B. Lemon, Registrar. 


Miss Anabel Horn, formerly teacher of Latin in the Girls High School 
of Atlanta, has been appointed Dean and Registrar of the Conservatory 
of Music and School of Fine Arts of Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. 


Lincoln B. Hale, former Dean and Registrar, and Acting President for 
the past year of Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana, was appointed 
President in June. Marjorie Webster, formerly Assistant Registrar, was 
made Registrar. 


Millard E. Gladfelter, for the last ten years Registrar of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, was elected Vice President at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees. In his new office Mr. Gladfelter will share 
with Robert L. Johnson, newly elected President, in the administration of 
Temple University. 

Mr. Gladfelter has rendered outstanding service in the A.A.C.R. From 
1935 to 1940 he served as Editor of the JOURNAL and as a member of the 
Executive Committee. In a variety of other committee and convention as- 
signments he has given effectively of his time and energy. The congratula- 
tions and best wishes of the entire Association go with Mr. Gladfelter 
as he begins his work in this new and important position. 


A. H. King, Registrar of the Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, 
Kansas, for almost forty years, and past president of the Kansas Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, has been appointed Director of Public Rela- 
tions of Kansas Wesleyan. He has been succeeded as registrar by Miss 
Thelma Book, 
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DEFENSE TRAINING 


(Letter from H, H. Armsby to G. P. Tuttle, Chairman, subcommittee 
of the Committee on Special Projects to study military and naval de- 
fense training courses.) 


So far as I know, there is no central agency which could give complete 
information about all the defense courses being offered in colleges in the 
United States. I have consulted Dr. Fred J. Kelly, Chief, Division of Higher 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, and representatives of the Public 
Health Service, the Weather Bureau, the Army, the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps, and I believe that the first five of these are the only Federal agencies 
at the present time which are using the facilities of the colleges for defense 
training at the college level. (The Marine Corps has its own Marine Corps 
Institute giving specialized training to its personnel and also utilizes the 
International Correspondence Schools courses, but is not doing any work 
in the colleges.) 

The Public Health Service and the Weather Bureau are sending a few 
students to college where they take courses regularly offered by the college 
and receive regular academic credit therefor. Obviously there will be no 
problem involved in evaluating these credits, since they can be covered by 
an official transcript from the Registrar’s Office. 

The Army and Navy are both sending men to various colleges under 
conditions similar to those outlined above. In addition, some of their per- 
sonnel are taking extension or correspondence courses from various colleges, 
which can also be covered by official college transcripts. Both Services are 
enrolling some of their personnel in courses under the ESMDT program, 
which will be discussed in the next paragraph. Both Services are giving 
training of their own, both at the vocational level and at the college level, 
but in neither case is it expected that any college credit will be given for such 
training. In both Services the training is decentralized, the kind and amount 
of training given being determined by the station commander in the Navy, 
or the fort or camp commanding officer in the Army. 

The Engineering, Science, and Management Defense Training (ESMDT) 
program, which will supersede the Engineering Defense Training (EDT) 
program soon to terminate, provides for short intensive courses of college 
grade conducted by the colleges for the purpose of giving specialized train- 
ing for defense jobs. The question of academic credit is to be decided by 
each institution offering the courses, but the Committee on Engineering 
Schools of the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development has recom- 
mended that college credit be not given for ESMDT courses, and the 
ESMDT regional advisers have concurred in this recommendation. The 
Office of Education takes no official position on the question. 

In addition to the training of college grade, there is a great deal of training 
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being conducted in secondary schools, colleges, and universities under the 
program of Vocational Training for Defense Workers of the U. S. Office 
of Education, and also under the CCC and NYA; but this is all of sub- 
college grade, and I don’t see that it should present any problem to college 
registrars. 

The Engineering Defense Training program has comprised more than 
2,300 courses in 144 institutions. The new ESMDT program will in all 
probability be much larger. Course outlines are on file in this office and in 
the institutions, but I hardly think your committee would want to examine 
all of them, nor do I think it at all necessary for them to do so. The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars has never set itself up as an accrediting 
agency, and it seems to me that the evaluation of the various training courses 
which are now being offered must rest with the institutions conducting the 
courses. If a college does give credit for an ESMDT course, such credit can 
be shown on an official college transcript and will present no difficulties. If 
no credit is given by the college conducting the course, it is very unlikely 
that another college would care to give credit for it, unless by examination. 

I can suggest one thing which the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars can do and which I think it should do, and that is to emphasize 
just as strongly as possible to every college and university that accurate and 
complete records should be kept of all courses conducted by the institution 
and of every student enrolled therein, so that after those who conducted the 
courses have left the institution it will be possible for the institution to give 
such information concerning any course as will enable it to be properly 
evaluated. If every institution will keep such records, I think the problem 
presented to your committee will be largely solved. 


It is with regret that we report the death of Henry G. Arnsdorf on Octo- 
ber 17, 1941. Mr. Arnsdorf was Registrar and Supervisor of Admissions at 
New York University, and had been associated with that institution for 
fifteen years. Mr. Arnsdorf was active in the A.A.C.R., serving in 1940-41 
on both the Committee on Special Projects and the Regional Associations 
Committee. 











DIRECTORY OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, Louis J. Boudousquie, Spring Hill College, Spring Hill 
Secretary, Mary McMillan, Judson College, Marion 
ARKANSAS REGISTRARS 
President, H. E. Eldridge, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarine S. Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Miss Valerie Wickhem, University of Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Velma Davis, University of Illinois, Medical School, 
Chicago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Roy M. Carson, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 
Secretary, Marjorie Cutler, University of Denver, Denver 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, E. C. Seyler, University of Illinois, Urbana 
Secretary-Treasurer, Blanche Thomas, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston 
INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Thomas A. Cookson, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Deming, Butler University, Indianapolis 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Gladys Phinney, Washburn College, Topeka 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The St. Mary College, Leavenworth 
ASSOCIATION OF KENTUCKY REGISTRARS 
President, Adelaide Gundlach, Berea College, Berea 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Emil Leffler, Albion College, Albion 
Secretary, R. S. Linton, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Fred E, Nessell, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Hazel C. Quantin, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn, New York 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Carter Harmon, Meridian Municipal Junior College, Meridian 
Secretary-Treasurer, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. H. Armsby, Missouri School of Mines, Rolla 
Secretary, J. Robert Sala, Christian College, Columbia 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, Walter H. Beck, Concordia Teachers College, Seward 
Secretary-Treasurer, Clara E. Smothers, Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne 
NEW MEXICO ASSOCIATION 
Chairman, Patrick Miller, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
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NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, W. L. Mayer, North Carolina State College, Raleigh 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hazel Morrison, Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs 

NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, H. W. Frankenfeld, University of South Dakota, Vermillion 
Secretary, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 

OHIO ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Carrie E. McKnight, Muskingum College, New Concord 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lawrence C. Underwood, Hiram College, Hiram 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. E. Solomon, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
Secretary, Anna Mae Dearden, University of Oklahoma, Norman 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Ellen Deering, College of the Pacific, Stockton, California 
Secretary, Guy West, Chico State College, Chico, California 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, John G. Kelly, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
Secretary, Dora Harrington, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Max Fichtenbaum, University of Texas, Austin 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ailese Parten, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Matthew Bentley, Dixie Junior College, St. George 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mary H. Baskerville, Arlington Hall Junior College, Arlington 
Secretary, M. J. McNeal, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, Curtis Merriman, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Secretary, Laura M. Green, LaCrosse State Teachers College, LaCrosse 





Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the 
Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, University of Kentucky. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, includ- 
ing the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. 
Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as 
to qualifications of prospective employees or of responsibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those 
seeking employment, the Association expects that at least some reply will 
be made to all those answering announcements. 





PosITION WANTED:—Man, 49, desires position as teacher on college level in 
History (European and American) one or two courses only. Wishes to teach mornings 
in Metropolitan area of New York. M.A. degree, Columbia University. Reply FW, 
Care Editor, Registrar's Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (4) 





PosITION WANTED:—College professor in Economics and Accounting, with Ph.B. 
and M.A. degrees, desires position as Registrar. Already experienced in registrarial 
work. Qualified for Bursar, Recorder, Examiner, or Accountant’s office. Good refer- 
ences. Excellent reason for changing positions and type of work. Reply MH, Care 
Editor, Registrar’s Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (4) 





POSITION WANTED:—Young woman interested in position as Registrar or 
Assistant Registrar. B.S., 1930. Year 1940-41, taking College and University 
Administration, Curriculum, Personnel, and Finance, University of Chicago. Ten 
years’ experience in a State College: one, secretary to Dean; three, clerk, Registrar's 
Office ; five, Assistant Registrar. Reply ML, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. (3) 





POSITION WANTED:—Woman, 42, desires position as Director of Admissions or 
Dean of Freshmen. Sixteen years’ experience as a Registrar. Reply B, Care Editor, 
Registrar's Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (3) 





POSITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position in Registrar’s Office or as 
Secretary to Administrative Officer in College or University. Preparation includes 
B.B.A. Degree from University of Texas, graduate work in the fields of guidance and 
personnel work, and ten years’ experience as Assistant Registrar in a Teachers College. 
Address E, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (2) 





YOUNG woman interested in position as Registrar or Assistant Registrar in small 
college. Has had five years’ experience as Registrar in junior college. A.B. degree 
1933. Qualified for Recorder or work in Administrative office. Reply NDJ, Care 
Editor, ‘\egistrar’s Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (2) 








